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BETWEEN ISSUES 





BEcAUsE OF this week’s special section on desegregation, 
we have interrupted—for just this one week—our series 
on “Russia Five Years After Stalin.” The first article in 
the series, which began in our March 24 issue, was by David 
J. Dallin on foreign policy; in succeeding weeks, we pub- 
lished discussions of the Communist party by Boris I. 
Nicolaevsky, literature by Gleb Struve, and_ nationalities 
by Richard Pipes. The series will be resumed in the next 
issue. Among the authors and subjects to follow are Vladi- 
mir Gsovski on Soviet law and jurisprudence, George Kline 
on education, Lazar Volin on agriculture, Oleg Hoeffding 
on industry, Solomon Schwarz on labor, Myron Rush on the 
bureaucratic élite, Leon Goure on the armed forces, and 
Simon Wolin on the political police. 

ALEXANDER Reprint: Robert J. Alexander’s article, “The 
Battle for New York’s Puerto Ricans,” which appeared in 
last week’s issue, has caused such a stir that we have 
ordered reprints. The article, as you will recall, exposed 
the activities of Stanley Ross, publisher of El Diario de 
Nueva York. Reprints are available at 10 cents a copy; 
12 copies for $1; 100 copies for $7.50; and 1,000 copies 
for $60. 

DisTINGUISHED SERVICE: One of the most devoted and 
knowledgeable friends of this magazine in Washington has 
been Raymond E. Murphy, in his 39th year at the Depari- 
ment of State. Long centered in the Department’s European 
division, he prepared authoritative reports before World War 
II which helped President Roosevelt and Secretary of State 








Hull discern the full pattern of aggression implicit in Nazism 
at a time when many Americans thought they could do busi. 
ness with Hitler. Before, during and after the war, he keenly 
observed the same pattern in Stalinism. A man whose memory 
for peoples, places and events is a veritable Library of 
Congress and whose political judgment has always been real. 
istic and sound, Murphy placed these at the disposal of our 
editors in many a puzzling situation. A few weeks ago, the 
State Department awarded him its Distinguished Service 
Medal. Our humble congratulations accompany this richly 
deserved honor. 

AsraMs Success: “U. S. Housing: A New Program,” the 
Charles Abrams special section which appeared with our 
January 13 issue, has achieved remarkable success. House and 
Home, a publication of Time, Inc., was the tipoff. After 
using such introductory phrases as “Abrams has dipped his 
pen in gall” and “an angry porcupine” with influence on 
“public housers,” House and Home then went on to present 
(in some 4,000 objective words) more than a dozen of his 
detailed reform proposals. The full Abrams text, as we have 
reported, was inserted in the Congressional Record. And the 
Tamiment Institute has already filled some 7,500 requests for 
the pamphlet from housing and planning groups as far away 
as Bogota, Colombia. 

Note: In scores of major cities and college towns across 
the country, THe New Leaper is now being carried on leading 
newsstands for the first time. Kindly look for it and have 
your friends look for it each week in your town. 
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U.S. slump felt in hemisphere 


By Daniel James 


Recession Hits 
Latin America 


Mexico City 
\Wg@urReNtT U. S. DEPRESSION 

Citns SouTH AMERICA,” read 
the front-page banner head _ in 
Mexico’s biggest newspaper, Excel- 
sior, the other day. “MExIco 
Watcuinc Errects or U. S, Eco- 
NoMIc Crisis,” echoed the rival El 
Universal. Whether you call it “de- 
pression,” “recession,” “downturn” 
or “slowdown,” what is happening 
to the U. S. economy right now is 
top news from the Rio Grande to 
Tierra del Fuego. 

The Latin Americans are worried, 
in the main, over our ability to get 
out of this crisis without doing a lot 
of damage to ourselves—and_ to 
them. Some Latin economies, for 
example, began to feel the effect of 
the U. S. crisis even before the U. S. 
itself—as witness Mexico. 

In the very first stages of the 
crisis, early last year, we started 
cutting our imports of lead and 
zinc. That led almost immediately 
to a fall in lead-zine prices on the 
world market. Since lead-zinc ex- 
ports are important dollar-earners 
for Mexico, the price drop (and, in 
zinc’s case, a heavy fall in exports, 
too) was quickly reflected in de- 
creasing dollar income and decreas- 
ing dollar reserves. Over the year. 
the whole Mexican economy was af- 
fected (though not critically, thanks 
to its basic good health and sound 
Government policies). 

The worst sufferers from the U. S. 
economic crisis, however, are the 
Countries which are dependent, to a 
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greater or lesser extent, on one or 
two export products. Brazil, for 
example, is now going through an 
acute crisis—thanks in large part to 
ours, but also to internal factors. 

Brazil is dependent for 69.5 per 
cent of her income on coffee, Coffee 
sales and coffee prices have fallen 
drastically in recent months—a situa- 
tion in which we were the most im- 
portant single factor. To try to sus- 
tain the market, Brazil (along with 
other coffee-growing Latin American 
republics) has been withholding cof- 
fee. But that involves buying it from 
growers and storing it—an expen- 
sive proposition. 

The falling coffee market has hit 
Brazilian trade and currency a real 
body-blow. For the first seven 
months of 1957, Brazil’s trade deficit 
ran up to $124 million (as against 
a favorable balance of $211 million 
for 1956). During the first nine 
months of 1957, her dollar reserves 
fell 17 per cent. The cruzeiro, 
Brazil’s unit of currency, fell from 
65 to the dollar in June 1957 to 110 
in mid-March 1958. In one week 
alone (March 6-13), the cruzeiro 
lost 10 per cent of its value. 

To get out of this mess, Brazil is 
desperately applying to us for a big 
loan. “Loan” means, in the last 
analysis, giving money: Brazil al- 
ready owes us $233 million which 
she cannot repay and must ask us 
to amortize. She has already asked 
the International Monetary Fund for 
a $37.5-million loan, but will need 
much more than that from Washing- 


ton to tide her over the danger period. 

Moreover, if Brazil can’t sell her 
coffee to us, she must seek other 
customers—and she has sought and 
found them behind the lron Curtain. 
Torgbras, a Soviet trade agency in 
Rio de Janeiro, has suggested a trade 
plan involving an exchange of $400 
million worth of goods. Under the 
plan, Russia agrees to accept up to 
$300 million worth of Brazilian 
commodities, mainly coffee. In ex- 
change, Russia will supply Brazil 
with machinery and heavy equip- 
ment, particularly for drilling oil- 
wells. To boot, Russia has offered 
Brazil up to $800 million in credit 
through a London bank, 

In June, Communist Czecho- 
slovakia will have a trade mission 
in Rio to negotiate an $8-10-million 
agreement involving the sale of 
Czech machinery for Brazilian prod- 
ucts (probably including coffee). 
From nothing in 1953 when the first 
agreement was signed, Czech-Brazil- 
ian trade rose in 1957 to $45 million. 
Poland has contracted to sell Brazil 
more than 100,000 tons of rails and 
railway equipment, valued at $17 
million, in exchange for 200,000 
tons of high-grade Brazilian iron ore. 

Chile is in a similar spot. Copper 
is its prime source of revenue. Thanks 
mainly to slackening U. S. demand, 
copper has dropped in two years 
from 50 cents to 21 cents per pound 
—a loss for Chile of three-fifths of 
its copper income. Already, copper 
production has been cut back 10 per 
cent, with further cuts almost certain 
as long as the world market con- 
tinues to deteriorate in reaction to 
the U. S. recession. 

Like Brazil, Chile has had to seek 
customers for her copper behind the 
Iron Curtain. With West Germany 
acting as intermediary, Russia re- 
cently purchased from Chile 3,000 
tons of copper and 1,500 tons of 
copper wire. Now Russia is contem- 
plating the purchase from Chile, 
again through West Germany, of an- 
other 35,000 tons of copper prod- 
ucts. Inevitably, with the Soviets 
dangling the prospect of being a 





regular customer for at least 50,000 
tons of copper yearly, Chile will have 
to resume direct trade relations with 
Moscow (cut off in 1948). Inevitably, 
too, these will be followed by diplo- 
matic relations, 

Colombia depends upon coffee for 
76.8 per cent of her income. Unable 
to sell her yield to the U. S., she 
has contracted to dispose of $30 
million worth of coffee to the USSR, 
in exchange for 60,000 tons of Rus- 
sian wheat and a Russian offer to 
help install a new tractor plant. 
Colombia is making similar deals 
with Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many. 

Uruguay showed a heavy trade 
deficit of $60 million before the end 
of 1957 (complete figures not yet 
available), thanks to a fall in wool 
exports to us. The situation in 1958 
is expected to be worse. No wonder, 
then, that democratic little Uruguay 
is dickering with a Rumanian trade 
delegation over a $500-million trade 
pact. 

Argentina, which in 1957 had an 
unfavorable trade balance of $267 
million, has long been trading with 
the Soviet Empire. An Argentine 
mission has just returned from the 
USSR, where it signed an agreement 
under which Argentina will get 
petroleum machinery and road-con- 
struction equipment. Argentina also 
signed a pact with Poland for 600,- 
000 tons of coal. In this case, how- 
ever, we bear little or no responsi- 
bility for Argentina’s sorry economic 
state, since it was largely induced 
by her own ex-dictator, Juan Perén. 

About the only countries in South 
which have not been 
seriously hurt——as yet—by the U. S. 
crisis are Peru and Venezuela. With 
lead comprising 10 per cent of her 
exports and zinc 5-6 per cent, Peru 
did. feel the effects of the drop in 
the lead-zinc market, but this was 
cushioned by the diversity of her 
economy and of her export trade. 
Ever so, the Peruvian sol is fluctuat- 
ing again, dropping from 19 to 19.55 
to the dollar, a loss of 3 per cent. 

Venezuela has been saved from 


America 


economic trouble by her huge oil 
production and the continuing world 
demand for it. But we have been ir- 
ritating the Venezuelans with threats 
to cut down our oil imports from 
them. The pressure is coming from 
the so-called independent oil pro- 
ducers, who demand that the United 
States buy from them in preference 
to Venezuela. In this case, it is the 
biggest oil producers—Standard Oil, 
Phillips Petroleum, etc.—who take 
the “internationalist” position of 
favoring continued imports (largely 
because they control Venezuelan 
production). If we cut Venezuelan 
oil imports, Caracas will retaliate by 
slashing its imports from us—which 
in 1957 totaled $1 billion. 

The Caribbean area has_ been 
spared the worst effects of our crisis 
so far, but several countries are in 
line for trouble this year. Mexico 
weathered the crisis, as noted, be- 
cause her economy is almost depres- 
sion-proof thanks to powerful in- 
ternal forces making for constant 
economic expansion and a widely- 
diversified industrial plant. Also, un- 
like the Administration in Washing- 
ton, the Mexican Government inter- 
vened quickly to forestall real harm 
to the economy by cutting various 
export taxes and by other remedial 
measures. Guatemala, too, is relative- 
ly unscathed; in fact, 1957 was a 
record year for her exports, the 
value of which shot up to more than 
$120 million in spite of political dis- 
turbances. But, dependent for 82.4 
per cent of her income on coffee, 
Guatemala is in for a rough time in 
1958 if the coffee market remains 
sick. El Salvador, Haiti and Costa 
Rica, similarly dependent on coffee, 
may suffer likewise. 

With a record-breaking $7.4 billion 
of direct private investments in Latin 
America, the United States, it is felt 
here, played a penny-wise, pound- 
foolish game when it did not take 
the relatively inexpensive but quick 
Government action required at the 
onset of the crisis to curb it and 
thus protect the huge U. S. stake 
abroad. For the danger always 





exists, when the eccnomy of an under- 
developed country is hard hit, that 
the country will be forced into ex- 
tremist measures—such as the ex- 
propriation of foreign holdings. 

One-third of the U. S. invesiment 
in Latin America is in petroleum, 
and the trend since 1938, when 
Mexico expropriated the foreign oil 
companies, has been toward nation- 
alization. A profound economic 
crisis throughout Latin America, or 
the mishandling of Venezuela, could 
create the psychological and political 
atmosphere for the nationalization of 
Venezuelan oil. Washington would 
then be the first to complain about 
“subversives” undermining free en- 
terprise in Latin America. 

Despite a two-way $8-billion trade 
between Latin America and _ the 
United States, and despite increas- 
ing industrialization in Latin 
America with the technical and 
financial support of both official 
U. S. agencies and private enter- 
prises, economic relations between 
the two areas have been deteriorating. 
The reason is the refusal of the 
United States to face up to the basic 
economic problems of Latin America, 
and its naive belief that the magic 
phrase, “free enterprise,” will solve 
them. Conference after conference 
held to tackle hemisphere economic 
problems has ended up without 
taking fundamental steps, mainly due 
to U. S. backing and filling, with the 
result that the Latin American dele- 
gations usually go home frustrated, 
empty-handed, and _ resentful of 3 
country that will not use its power 
to remedy the situation. 

Of course, more aid, much more 
aid than we have given, is needed: 
but the Latins would be much 
happier if we took the measures re 
quired to bring the various econo 
mies of the hemisphere into balance. 
Agreements on copper, on lead and 
zinc, and on similar crucial Latin 
American exports would do mort 
good than additional outright dollat 
grants. Only measures of this kind 
will attenuate the effects of the U.S. 
recession on Latin America. 


The New Leader 
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Election set for May 25 





ROME 
FTER lengthy debate in the press 
er political circles, Giovanni 
Gronchi, President of the Italian 
Republic, called a national Parlia- 
mentary election for May 25. In the 
first such election since 1953, 32 
million Italian voters will choose 
596 Deputies and 224 Senators. 

According to law, only elections 
for the Chamber of Deputies were 
due this year, since it has a five- 
year term. The Senate term is six 
years, and thus it could have con- 
tinued to sit until next year. In dis- 
solving both houses, President Gron- 
chi was not obliged to—and did not 
—state his reasons. But it is clear 
that dissolution sprang from the con- 
flict between the two houses over a 
Chamber proposal to shorten the 
Senate term to five years, Constitu- 
tionally, such conflict can empower 
the President to dissolve both houses. 
with this constitutional 
reasoning there were political con- 
siderations. For, if Deputies were 
to be elected this year and Senators 
next, there would be a year of con- 
tinuous politicking which would 
paralyze Parliament. Instead of the 
70-day election campaign  estab- 
lished by the Constitution, there 
would have been 335 days of 
demagogic extravagance. 

The Communists are making 
Gronchi’s dissolution of the Senate 
one of their main campaign issues. 
They charge—not without founda: 


Along 








tion—that the ruling Christian 
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ITALIAN PARTIES 
OPEN CAMPAIGN 


By Sigfrido Ciccotti 


Democratic party (to which the 
President belongs) had five years 
in which to submit a constitutional 
amendment on Senate reform, but 
failed to do so. It seems unlikely 
that many voters will be swayed by 
this legalistic argument. 

Pietro Nenni’s Socialists, linked 
firmly to the Communists in the 
postwar decade, will not go along 
with this Communist line. In fact, 
Gronchi had obtained in advance 
Nenni’s pledge that he would not 
oppose dissolution of the Senate. A 
subtle game is being played by 
these two men. Gronchi is trying to 
wean Nenni away from the Com- 
munists; Nenni is trying to establish 
a separate identity from the Com- 
munists without paying the price 





(large-scale defections of pro-Com- 
munists from his party). Dissolu- 
tion seems the only issue on which 
the Communists and Nenni’s PSI will 
vary significantly in this campaign. 
Nenni has had _ considerable 
trouble inside his party. The pro- 
Communists who control the PSI 
machine have made Nenni adjust his 
position repeatedly in recent months, 
and they are determined not to ir- 
ritate the Communists during the 
campaign. Quite irrespective of what 
Nenni plans to do after the elec- 
tions, the PSI machine is preparing 
to arrange joint Senatorial tickets 
with the Communists in Sardinia, 
Lucania, Abruzzi and perhaps else- 
where. The majority of PSI func- 
tionaries remain pro-Communist, and 
Nenni’s tactical philosophy seems in- 
spired by the old motto: “As I am 
their leader, I must follow them.” 


A fortnight ago, Social Demo- 
cratic leader Giuseppe Saragat of- 
fered Nenni an agreement on a joint 
Senatorial ticket for the two parties. 
The PSI pretended that the offer 
was not serious; its daily muttered 
something about “too late” (in fact, 
there were two weeks left to place 
candidates on the ballots); and 


nothing came of the offer. It is 
evident that the PSI thus made a 
choice, preferring the Communists 
to the Social Democrats. 





NENNI AND PRESIDENT GRONCHI: ‘A SUBTLE GAME Is BEING PLAYED’ 





Meanwhile, the Christian Demo- 
crats have been busy preparing a 
efficient campaign. Party 
secretary Amintore Fanfani has an- 
nounced that 100 movie-trucks are 
ready to bring Christian Democratic 


modern, 


propaganda to the remotest villages. 
He also boasted of 120,000 campaign 
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FANFANI: MOVIE-TRUCKS READY 


workers, among them 40,000 women. 
doubt that 


paign will be vigorous and that the 


There is no the cam- 
two leading parties—Christian Dem- 
ocrats and Communists—will bene- 
fit from skilful propaganda _tech- 
niques. 
Television will be almost com- 
pletely absent from this campaign. It 
is a_ state the 
Christian Democratic government, 
headed by Premier Adone Zoli, had 
already been criticized for using it 
in the party interest. Overt Chris- 
tian Democratic use of TV in the 


monopoly, and 


campaign would provoke such a 
general outcry that the Christians 
Democrats would lose, rather than 
gain, votes. On the other hand, pro- 
viding equal time for the dozen 
different national parties would be 
a difficult task, indeed. The result 
is that television here will be non- 
political at election time. 

The Christian Democrats will 
point with pride at the record of 
their rule during the last ten years. 


The country as a whole has doubt- 
less achieved more substantial prog- 
ress than in any other decade in its 
history. National income has almost 
doubled, and one can see the emer- 
gence of a modern and progressive 
Italy in both the cities and the 
countryside. 

Nevertheless, the army of unem- 
still 
strong, and there are millions of fami- 
lies in the south who live at near-star- 


ployed is some two million 


vation levels. The unfair distribution 
of the national wealth will be the 
main issue of the Social Democrats. 
In a speech at Milan opening the 
campaign, Saragat emphasized that 
his party will concentrate on the 
necessity of modernizing the ob- 
solete structure of Italian economic 
life. Saragat startled some of his 
sympathizers by the 
creation of a neutral zone in Cen- 


advocating 


tral Europe (comprising a united 
Germany, Poland Hungary), 
but nobody questions Social Demo- 
cratic loyalty to the 
liance. 

The divided PSI is in a more dif- 
ficult position. Half the Socialists, 
including the party machine, stand 
with the The other 
half, including Nenni, are working 
to achieve unity with the Social 
Democrats some time after the elec- 
tions. At the moment, the machine 
appears to have the upper hand. But, 
irrespective of who wins in the end, 
Nenni’s party will certainly have dif- 
ficulty in making its schizophrenic 
attitude clear to the voters. 

The Republicans and Radicals, 


who have allied, will stress resistance 


and 


Western al- 


Communists. 


to clerical encroachment, as _repre- 
sented not only by the Catholic 
hierarchy but by the Christian 
Democratic party. Unfortunately, 
the prospects for this group of 
honest and able men are not 
promising. For anti-clerical voters 
are already largely pledged to 
Nenni’s Socialists, or to the Com- 
munists, or even to the Liberal 
party, a conservative group which 
has begun a lively campaign in 
favor of the traditions of the 





Risorgimento and the separation of 
Church and state. 

The Communists, as in the past, 
the discontent 
of privation and iL 


will capitalize on 
arising out 
literacy., They have obtained new 
propaganda weapons in the sputniks 
and Khrushchev’s discontinuance of 
nuclear tests, and will use them to 
the utmost. 

The extreme Right—Monarchists 
and neo-Fascists—has no discernible 
program. An indication of its politi- 
cal level is the candidacy of Fabrizio 
Ciano, grandson of Benito Mussolini 
and son of his former Foreign 
Minister Galeazzo Ciano, whom the 
had shot for 
in 1943. Social 
Paolo Rossi asked the young man 


dictator treason in 


Verona Democrat 


at a public meeting: “In which 
capacity do you seek the vote of the 
electors—as the son of the man shot 
in Verona or as the grandson of 
the man who shot your father? In 
other words, father a 


was your 


traitor, or was your grandfather a 


é ae. i 
SARAGAT: POVERTY MAIN 


ISSUE 


murderer?” Rossi has not yet re- 
ceived an answer. 

At this point, it seems unlikely 
that the election will bring any basic 
changes in the relative standing of 
the various major parties, But the 
campaign has just started, and it is 
too early to make forecasts. 


The New Leader 
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American people. What hap- 
pened that day in the Senate and 
House may not seem tremendously 
important. The multi-billion-dollar 
highway bill was merely amended to 
provide that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall encourage the states to 


A PRIL 3 was a great day for the 


regulate the erection of billboards 
along highways constructed with 
combined state and Federal funds. 
But as I read the arguments about 
it in the Congressional Record, | 
had a feeling that this debate had 
decided whose country this is and 
who is going to run it, The people 
who want to manage it just to make 
money were beaten. The people who 
love beauty and want to preserve and 
enjoy it came out victorious. 

The new highway bill is an amend- 
ment to the Federal good-roads law 
passed in 1956, and it represents an 
anti-recession measure. A couple of 
billion dollars spent on building 41,- 
000 miles of first-class interstate 
highway should be a pretty effective 
shot in the arm for our economy. 

As almost everyone knows, the 
Federal Government is to pay 90 
per cent of the cost of highways 
built under the plan. Since 1955, 
some of the best men in Congress 
have been fighting for regulations to 
cut down the wooden curtain of bill- 
boards which blots out the scenery 
along so many of our highways. The 
Federal Government, of course, has 
no police power which would enable 
it to tell advertisers where they can 
put up which signs. So a slightly 
roundabout but perfectly legal way 
of producing the desired effect was 
worked out. The scheme pivots on 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Right to 
See the Scenery 


the Secretary of Commerce. He is 
to establish a national standard of 
roadside signs, and any state which 
agrees to regulate its signs accord- 
ing to this standard will receive a 
bonus of one-half of 1 per cent from 
the Federal Government in addition 
to the 90 per cent already provided 
for. It was this amendment which 
was finally passed on April 3. 

In a field like this, legislation must 
be approached with caution and com- 
mon sense. Travelers along high- 
ways have need of some billboards. 
They need information about con- 
ditions of travel and various sorts 
of facilities—hotels, motels,  res- 
taurants, etc. But all this necessary 
information can be imparted with- 
out blotting out the beauties of the 
landscape. It was made clear during 
the debate that billboards are to be 
regulated, not abolished. And it is 
to be done by the states with financial 
encouragement from Washington. 

I recommend the discussion which 
preceded passage of this billboard 
amendment to anyone seeking point- 
ers on methods of debate. The op- 
ponents of regulation were led by 
Senator Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma, 
one of the ablest men in the upper 
house. His main argument was that 
regulation is interference with the 
individual liberty of the property- 
owner. A man who owns land along 
the highway has a right, said Senator 
Kerr, to do what he pleases with it. 
Another point which sounds fanci- 
ful was made in all seriousness with 
the backing of accredited experts. It 
was the assertion that billboards les- 
sen the danger of accidents by keep- 
ing drivers awake and alert. Pages 


upon pages of letters and telegrams 
opposed to regulation were read into 
the record. It seemed as if half the 
motel, hotel and restaurant owners 
in the West had written or wired 
their Congressmen and asked to be 
saved from this terrible law. 

One would almost think that these 
distressed businessmen were trying 
to cut down their own business. | 
have a right to speak on this subject 
with authority, for I am one of the 
fellows who go rolling over the high- 
ways and patronizing the eager hosts. 
My money undoubtedly helped to pay 
for some of those letters and tele- 
grams. My point is that we spenders 
don’t cross the country to patronize 
the beautiful hotels and motels. We 
travel for the scenery—and if we 
can’t get a good view of it, we will 
not travel at all and the eager busi- 
nessmen will wait in vain for our 
cash. The really smart thing from 
their point of view would be to do 
their best to preserve and improve 
the scenic effects. 

The hard-fought battle which has 
been so magnificently won bears out 
the statement I made some time ago 
—that we have a bevy of first-class 
men in the Senate. The men who 
stood up and exchanged blow for 
blow in favor of the scenery and 
against the unregulated billboards 
were mainly from the great mountain 
states where Nature is at her most 
magnificent. Kuchel of California 
and Neuberger of Oregon were the 
originators of the bill. Gore of Ten- 
nessee, Case of South Dakota, and 
Cotton of New Hampshire 
among the chief battlers for beauty. 
Of these, three were Republicans and 
two were Democrats. 

While the statesmen were passing 
around the compliments in connec- 
tion with the great victory, Senator 
Neuberger let out a significant hint. 
He said that the ladies of the garden 
clubs across the United States “not 
only . . . share in this victory; but 
I also believe that they . . . won it.” 
They let the members of Congress 
know. It gives you an idea where 
political power lies. 
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Popular protest follows Bundestag approval 


Atomic Arms Fight 
Divides Germans 


By F. R. Allemann 


Bonn 
FTER MORE than a year of hesi- 
sly West German Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer employed the 
recent major foreign-policy debate 
in the Bundestag to obtain a pro- 
visional vote in favor of equipping 
German armed forces with atomic 
weapons. If NATO deems it strate- 
gically necessary, the Germans will 
be given tactical weapons that can 
be fired with either conventional ex- 
plosives or nuclear warheads, The 
first 24 Matador missiles for train- 
ing purposes have already been 
ordered; further equipment of this 
type may follow within 18 to 24 
months. Under U. S. law, the war- 
heads are to remain in American 
hands. Defense Minister Franz Josef 
Strauss emphasized during the de- 
bate that he had no objection to that; 
in fact, the Bonn regime wanted it 
that way, since it had no intention 
of ever using these ultra-modern 
weapons except by decision of 
NATO. 

Why did Adenauer choose this 
particular time to force a decision 
which he had hitherto carefully 
avoided? The NATO Council has 
not yet made a final decision to 
provide even the Allied armies with 
tactical nuclear weapons; that de- 
cision will not be made until May 
at the earliest. Even among those 
who generally follow 
lead in foreign affairs, there was 
much criticism of the Chancellor’s 
decision to jump the gun. West Ger- 
many, it was said in Bundestag 


Adenauer’s 


corridors, should under no circum- 
stances take the initiative in pressing 
for atomic armament; if the latter 
was unavoidable, it should be urged 
upon Germany by the Western 
powers. 

That these objections had some 
basis was shown by the reaction of 
the British press. Harold Macmillan’s 
Government feels, to be sure, that 
the Germans must be given nuclear 
weapons in the interests of Western 
defense. But it is understandable 
that this step could hardly be popu- 
lar among peoples whose memories 
of World War II are still very much 
alive. Adenauer obviously considered 
these psychological factors of second- 
ary importance. He was concerned 
with something else: with removing 
any doubts about West Germany’s 
attitude toward the much-discussed 
“disengagement” proposals, and with 
dealing a death blow to the Rapacki 
Plan for Central European de- 
nuclearization by a swift coup in the 
Bundestag. 

Bonn officials regard disengage- 
ment talk as extremely dangerous. 
They have been increasingly dis- 
turbed by the response aroused even 
in West Germany by the proposals 
of George F. Kennan, Hugh Gaitskell 
and others for “disengaging the 
military blocs’ on the European 
Continent. While Adenauer was vaca- 
tioning on the Riviera in February, 
these tendencies began to penetrate 
the ranks of his own Christian Demo- 
cratic Union. He was alarmed at 
the possible effect in the United 
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The belief that German renuncia- 
tion of atomic weapons would in- 
evitably be the beginning of the 
end of NATO underlies the whole 
Government position in the present 
Great Debate. This position can be 
summed up in a simple formula: 
“Rapacki Plan=disengagement; dis- 
engagement=neutralization of Ger- 
many; neutralization of Germany= 
breakup of NATO; breakup of 
NATO=U.S. withdrawal from Eu- 
rope; U.S. withdrawal=Bolsheviza- 
tion of the Continent.” 

Needless to say, this chain of 
causation vastly oversimplifies a 
highly complex and many-sided 
situation—and some politicians in 
the CDU are quite aware of this. 
Among them is Dr. Eugen Gersten- 
maier, President of the Bundestag 
and unquestionably one of the most 
fertile minds in the Government 
party. On the last day of the 
Bundestag debate, he made a widely 
noted speech containing several un- 
orthodox foreign-policy ideas. 

Like the Social Democrats and 
Free Democrats, Gerstenmaier feels 
that a “constructive elaboration” of 
the Rapacki Plan might be feasible. 
He would regard the plan as a basis 
for discussion if it were linked, first, 
with restrictions on conventional 
weapons within the atom-free zone 
and, second, with the question of 
German reunification. 

Even on the methods of achieving 
German unity, Gerstenmaier has his 
own ideas, which differ substantially 
from Adenauer’s. He is not fright- 
ened by the thought that the Great 
Powers might first have to agree 
among themselves on the future 
political and economic status of a 
reunified Germany. He even en- 
Visages the possibility that the “pro- 
tective shield” of NATO might then 
be replaced by other guarantees 
(along the lines of a European se- 
curity system). At the same time, 
unlike some Social Democrats, he 
sets very definite limits: Under such 
a settlement, he would permit no 
infringement of Germany’s freedom 
to determine her own political and 
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economic forms or of her right to 
participate in non-military interna- 
tional groupings (e. g., in an eco- 
nomic or political European com- 
munity). 

Gerstenmaier’s ideas mark the first 
time that a leading member of Ade- 
nauer’s party has differed on essen- 
tial points with the official Bonn 
viewpoint. Under other  circum- 
stances, his speech would have cre- 
ated a sensation, for he had pre- 
sented nothing less than a program 
for a nonpartisan foreign policy. But 
his initiative came several months 
too late; Adenauer, with his plan for 
atomic arming of West Germany, had 
already stolen Gerstenmaier’s thun- 
der. 

The decision to accept atomic 
weapons, which the entire Opposi- 
tion rejects and is fighting bitterly, 
has thus virtually eliminated any 
possibility not only of regional dis- 
engagement but of a nonpartisan for- 
eign policy. Gerstenmaier’s speech, 
intended to create a wider area of 
agreement in the foreign-policy field, 
was foredoomed by Adenauer’s de- 
termination to push through his 
atomic-arms policy, Never since the 
founding of the West German state 
have the Government and the Oppo- 
sition been divided by such an un- 
bridgeable gulf as today. 

The Social Democrats had for- 
feited any chance of exploiting Ger- 
stenmaier’s proposals by taking a 
rigid position in the debate on atomic 
strategy. Their solution to the prob- 
lem of atomic arms is simply: “No, 
no, never.” Social Democratic leader 
Erich Ollenhauer reiterated em- 
phatically, two days after the end 
of the Bundestag debate, that his 
party would oppose equipping Ger- 
man units with nuclear weapons even 
if the major powers’ disarmaments 
negotiations collapsed and the Rus- 
sians rejected all constructive West- 
ern counter-proposals to the Rapacki 
Plan. 

This kind of unqualified No is un- 
acceptable even to those in the Gov- 
ernment who are seeking to develop 
a more flexible negotiations program 


than Adenauer’s. They feel that the 
Social Democrats’ absolute veto on 
atomic arms (to which the Free 
Democrats have subscribed at least 
until such time as Germany is re- 
unified) would deprive the West of 
bargaining power at the conference 
table. What could possibly induce 
the Russians to make concessions if 
they were handed permanent atomic 
disarmament of Germany without 
being asked for a quid pro quo? 
Although the Opposition’s stand is 
not very convincing to diplomats, it 
does correspond to the popular mood 
at the moment. There is no question 
that atomic armament is as unpopu- 





GERSTENMAIER: BALKED BY CHIEF 


lar as it possibly can be. Public- 
opinion polls have shown some 80 
per cent of those questioned in favor 
of keeping Germany free of atomic 
weapons. 

This resistance did not surprise 
the Government. In fact, it was be- 
cause Adenauer expected it that he 
pressed for a decision in the Bundes- 
tag. Germans generally reconcile 
themselves quickly to accomplished 
facts. This was shown when the 
aversion to rearmament, which was 
originally as strong as the current 
feeling about nuclear armament, 
gradually melted away as the years 
passed. The experience with military 
conscription was similar; at first, 





conscription had more opponents 
than advocates, but today,-less than 
two years after its introduction, it 
has already ceased to be a political 
issue. Adenauer believes that, in the 
year-and-a-half to two years which 
are bound to elapse before the atomic 
decision takes effect, the present pro- 
test movement will also spend itself. 

Having lost the parliamentary bat- 
tle (not a single CDU deputy broke 
ranks in the decisive vote), the Op- 
position has carried the struggle out- 
side Parliament. The new nonparti- 
san “Against 
Death” plans to arouse the people 
with a series of big demonstrations. 


committee Atomic 


The trade unions have been making 
representations to Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and the leaders of the various 
‘ parties. Among the rank-and-file, 
' moreover, a campaign has developed 
for a political general strike against 
atomic armament. This has already 
led to sporadic work stoppages in in- 
dividual factories. The German 
Trade Union Federation is wary of 
this, for its leaders know that the 
political strike is a two-edged weap- 
on. Hence, agitation has tended to 
concentrate on the idea of a referen- 
dum. Since the West German Con- 
stitution makes no provision for ref- 
erendums, the Social Democrats have 
introduced a bill in the Bundestag 
which . provides for a purely con- 
sultative _ vote—one which would 
not bind the Government but would 
give the public an opportunity to 
express its opinion. If the vote 
showed an overwhelming majority 
against nuclear armament, it would 
be most painful for Adenauer. 

The Government, of course, has no 
intention of handing this sort of 
propaganda weapon to its opponents. 
The Social Democrats, with the help 
of the Free Democrats, may well be 
able, however, to stage referendums 
in several of the West German states. 
This maneuver would have a real 
psychological effect if carried out on 
a large scale—for example, in the 
state of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
which contains the industrial Ruhr 
area and more than a quarter of the 


West German population. Yet, North 
Rhine-Westphalia happens to be one 
area where the project faces serious 
legal obstacles. 

In any event, the Opposition seems 
to possess a highly effective political 


weapon in the atomic-arms issue 


and will put it to the greatest possible 
use. But that means a further sharp- 
ening of political differences in West 
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HILE experts assess the dam- 
W::. to us occasioned by the 
Soviet suspension of nuclear tests, 
I would like to hazard one observa- 
tion and one admonition concern- 
ing this long, tortuous dialogue be- 
tween the two power blocs. The ob- 
servation is that the possibilities of 
a disarmament agreement are very 
slim. The admonition is that we 
ought to seek to reduce the hazards 
of the arms race by recognizing that, 
whatever the weighty differences in 
political principles between us and 
the Russians, both sides are involved 
in a common predicament. At least 
we should admit that the Russians, 
like us, do not want to start the ul- 
timate conflict and that, if it does 
start, it will be by some miscalcula- 
tion. 

The basis for my observation that 
there will be no effective disarma- 
ment agreement is both the long his- 
tory of disarmament and the present 
evidence that the Russians do not 
reveal the slightest disposition to 
prepare for substantive talks at the 
summit meeting. They are interested 
only in having a summit meeting, and 
Secretary Dulles is probably right in 





Germany. The struggle between the 
two camps is already being fought 
with methods which will sorely teg 
the young German democracy. The 
foreign-policy gains which Chance}. 
lor Adenauer hopes to derive from 
his premature forcing of the atomic. 
arms issue are being won at the 
price of an unprecedented hardening 
of domestic political positions. 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


A Predicament We 
Share With Russia 


suggesting that propaganda is their 
sole purpose. Indeed, with the possi- 
bility of exploiting our embarrass- 
ment over their abolition of nuclear 
tests, they will hardly be prepared to 
come to an agreement with us. 
Furthermore, Khrushchev’s reit- 
eration in Hungary that the German 
problem must be solved by the two 
German states reveals his continued 
unwillingness to make German uni- 
fication part of a general settlement. 
We, on the other hand, cannot make 
an agreement which does not include 
a solution of the German question. 
We are also committed to the 
proposition that there can be no 
agreement without a foolproof im 
spection system; and there seems 
little likelihood of the Russians ae- 
cepting any inspection system, fool 
proof or otherwise. Nor have they 
shown any inclination to modify 
their old demand that we pull back 
but this 
would mean capitulation to Russian 


from our overseas bases; 


power, particularly since they are 

more advanced in the production of 

long-range missiles than we are. 
To this contemporary evidence we 
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that disarmament has always been 
consequent upon, not prerequisite to, 
relaxed tensions. 

These clear prospects have not 
been widely accepted, it would seem, 
because the human mind 
drawing dismal conclusions which 
appear to consign our generation to 
a precarious future, holding the pos- 
sibility of the world stumbling into 
a disaster of unimaginable dimen- 


resists 


sions. 

Yet, it also appears that we have 
been too slow in acknowledging the 
common predicament in which we 
and the Russians stand. Neither of 
us wants a global holocaust, while 
neither feels inclined to make any 
concessions on major problems. 
Both sides now have enough retalia- 
tory power to make the first attack 
a serious risk. Neither side can af- 
ford to let the other get too far in 
advance of it; but the power of each 
is sufficient, whatever the variations 
from month to month, to make a sur- 
prise attack the beginning of a war 
Both sides also 
would like to improve their strategic 
positions if they can—which makes 
the prospects for disarmament dim. 

Finally, both sides still profess to 
believe that the other side is com- 
mitted to the ultimate war—despite 
the fact that since the Geneva sum- 
mit conference of 1955 each side 
has acknowledged that it did not 
believe this seriously. 

The Communists are committed to 
the dogma that capitalism, in the 
desperation of its decay, will resort 
to war. Therefore, they speak’ of 
their side as the “peace camp” and 
endlessly repeat slogans about the 
“imperialists” which they must know 
are untrue—particularly since we 
gave pathetic evidence in the crises 
over Hungary and Suez that we 
would sacrifice almost everything to 
avoid the ultimate conflict. 

The question is whether a dogma 
has not been gradually hardening on 
our side which obscures the true 
situation among the Communists as 
their dogma obscures our true in- 
tent. That dogma, restated in the 


of annihilation. 
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communiqué of the NATO con- 
ference last December, asserts that 
the Communists are bent on 
achieving “world domination” by 
either subversion or war. 

Now the Communists’ 
dogma is that the “logic of history” 
will give them final victory. This is 
the very basis of Communist morale, 
and for all we know the Communist 
oligarchs believe it. It will be 
remembered that Khrushchev as- 
sured James Reston of the New York 
Times that America would become 
“socialist” in Reston’s lifetime. Re- 
cently Khrushchev declared that 
there was no inconsistency between 
the idea of peaceful coexistence and 
his belief in the triumph of Com- 
munism, because Communism expect- 
ed to win by peaceful competitive 
means. 

Of course, the Communists have 
proved that they will use military 
force when it is to their advantage, 
but the idea that they are plotting 
world domination, by any means, is 
rather too simple. Djilas’s “ 


curious 


new 
class” of Communist oligarchs have 
at least two good reasons for avoid- 
ing catastrophe. First, resort to 
global war would be as suicidal for 
them as it would be for us, and we 
must credit them with a reasonable 
degree of caution. Second, they are 
winning the cold war against the 
West on both the propaganda front 
and other fronts. Their system, ab- 
horrent to us, does not seem as ab- 
horrent to the Asian world, where 
Communism’s curious mixture of 
nationalism internationalism 
seems very plausible to former “sub- 
ject” peoples harboring resentments 
against “imperialism.” (The unre- 
solved conflict between France and 
Algeria makes such issues seem very 
contemporaneous. ) 

We must not make the mistake of 
equating Communist totalitarianism 
with Nazism. The latter stood on a 
narrow geographic base, possessed 
purely military resources, and was 
in a hurry to enlarge its base by 
purely military means lest nemesis 
overtake it, Hitler might be compared 


and 


with Napoleon; he had the same in- 
security to prompt him to expansive 
impulses. But Communism is more 
like the Islamic imperialism of the 
Middle Ages. Even that analogy is 
not precise, for Islamic imperialism 
was compounded of military prowess 
and religious fanaticism, while Com- 
munism is compounded of religious 
fanaticism and_ political chicane, 
with military power taking only a 
subordinate position. 

If someone replies that military 
might has a much larger place in 
Communist strategy than this analy- 
sis allows, it is relevant’to observe 
that in our case, too, military might 
has achieved a larger proportion in 
our system than was anticipated in 
the ideas of liberal democracy on 
which our nation is founded. We are, 
in short, touching upon another as- 
pect of the common predicament in 
which the two giant nations find 
themselves. 

‘Recognition of this common pre- 
should not soften our 
counter Communist 


dieament 
resolution to 
pressures in the world; nor should 
it prompt us to make an agreement 
with the Russians which tends to 
weaken our alliance of democracies. 
But it can contribute to our moral 
health in two ways. First, it will tend 
to mitigate the sharpness of the 
anxiety about a surprise attack, and 
consequently the clamor for ever 
greater military power. We need 
power to preserve the military equi- 
librium; but a tolerable equilibrium 
will be enough to guarantee an un- 
easy peace. Second, such recognition 
will prepare us to live for decades 
in a continuation of responsibility, 
anxiety, tension and frustration, an 
experience which our young nation 
has never before faced. Thus far, 
we have found this experience dif- 
ficult to bear without falling into 
either hysteria (as in the McCarthy 
period) or complacency, which is 
but a screen for despair—a screen 
in which extravagant living stand- 
ards are used to hide the frightful 
dimensions of the historical dilem- 
mas we face. 








N approaching the crisis in U.S. 

foreign policy, my frame of refer- 
ence is not the national community 
but the human community. I do not 
believe that any prescription for a 
nation today makes sense except as 
it is part of a larger consideration 
that has to do with the general 
condition of man. 


I see no prospect for peace with 
freedom through the old approaches 
—balance of power, coalitions, mas- 
sive retaliation, limited retaliation— 
or the usual strategical manipula- 
tions. The fully sovereign national 
state today is obsolete as an effective 
instrument for creating peace. In- 
deed, unfettered national sovereignty 
today is the enemy of life on earth. 

If we are concerned about free- 
dom and meaningful peace, the ques- 
tion, it seems to me, is not what 
policy we can devise that seems to 
make sense for America alone but 
rather what policy makes sense in 
human terms. The job of the United 
States is to seek the largest possible 
consensus in the world today. We 
are in a battle for the majority. If 
the majority of the world’s peoples 
feel we have nothing to say to them, 
if they sense no community of as- 
piration, experience no common 
connections with us to the future, 
then no military or 
strategy will come to much. Our 
first front, therefore, is the good will 
and support of the largest possible 
number of the world’s peoples. Unless 
we are qualified for world leadership, 
we can lose to Communism on the 
human front. Communism believes it 
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can win in the world at precisely the 
point that it speaks for the majority. 

We must begin by liberating our- 
selves from the burden of dead as- 
sumptions. At one time, for example, 
we thought that all we had to do was 
to keep the secret of the atomic bomb 
and we would have security. Today 
there is the assumption that we can 
have peace through armaments. Or 
the assumption that we can have 
peace through disarmament. Or the 
assumption that something will hap- 
pen inside the Soviet Union that will 
cause everything to turn out just 














United States policy must win the approval of the majority of the world’s pecples: | 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND 
THE HUMAN COMMUNITY. 
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right. If we are serious about peace, J 
we shall have to look for it in the 
only place it exists: namely, through f 
the rule of law in the world. Any- | 
thing else we do is merely a manipu- 
lation, a perilous dance on_ the 
periphery. 

The principal shortage in the 
United States today is not a shortage 
of uranium or petroleum or plu 
tonium or manganese or iron or 
cobalt. The principal shortage in the 
United States today is a shortage of J 
survival knowledge about the rest of i} 
the world. Unless we develop that Hit 
kind of knowledge, we will not earn 
and keep the overwhelming support 
of the majority of the world’s peoples. 
We can fill the skies with intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles and satu- 
rate the air with the products of § 
nuclear tests. But we will be left all 
dressed up with our nuclear weapons, 
with no place to go, if the Soviet 
Union ever speaks for or represents 
the majority. 

Can you imagine the situation) 
that might exist three years from 
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now or five years from now, if the 
United States should find itself cut | API 
off from Asia and Africa—not s0 
much because of what the Soviet 
Union has done in Asia and Africa 
but because of what we have failed 
to do? Yes, we would still have our 
allies in Europe. How long would’ 
they be able to resist the gravita") 
tional pull of the rest of the world?) 

That is why I say that our first} 
front today is not ICBMs but peoples 
The world is looking to us not s@ 
much to put up bigger and bette 
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Democracy and Desegregation 


By Sidney Hook 
2 + 2 FP Se De B® BS SR 


T Is commonly agreed that the United States Supreme Court’s decision on 
| integration in education is one of the most important rulings in its long 
and controversial history. For four years now, the decision has been sub- 
jected to a steadily mounting barrage of criticism on all sorts of grounds 
and from almost all points of the ideological compass. What has been most 
surprising is the absence of a principled defense of desegregation and the 
program of school integration from the point of view of the ethics of democ- 
racy. Most defenses of the decision, particularly since Little Rock, have 
consisted in shifting the issue by insisting that the supreme law of the land, 
whatever we may think of its wisdom, should be obeyed. Although this is a 
justifiable position with respect to the laws of a democracy, which, if unwise 
and unjust, are modifiable and reversible, it evades the basic moral issues 
that in the last analysis underlie every fundamental conflict of values and 
social policy. 

The opposition to desegregation comes from various groups. The old-line 
Southerners, who represent the majority of the opposition, hardly deign to 
offer reasons for their opposition except that laws against desegregation 
destroy their traditional “way of life.’ They are more convinced of the 
validity of their way of life than of the abstract rights of man and of citizens 
in whose name such ways of life may be condemned. That their way of life 
has a history; that it involves the use and abuse of other human beings who 
are bitterly opposed to this way of life; and that, unless they have some 
other justification for the status quo than that it is a status quo, a new status 
quo may be imposed upon them with the same warrant—all this they are 
content to ignore, For they hope to reverse the decision or transform it into 
a dead letter not by argument or reason but by delaying tactics and sporadic 
outbursts of recalcitrance, 

A second group opposes desegregation on constitutional grounds. Some 
regard this area of human relations as one in which the Supreme Court is 
really legislating and therefore usurping the functions of Congress and state 
legislatures. Others believe that education is exclusively a matter for state 
jurisdiction and no concern of the Federal Government. A third group pro- 
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tests against the clear violation of previous controlling precedents—especially 
Plessy vs. Ferguson—which established the “separate but equal” doctrine, 
These constitutional questions are not really germane to the basic argument, 
It is true that the Supreme Court “legislates.” It always has. The ultimate 
question is the character, grounds and wisdom of its legislation. Education 
may be exclusively a matter for state jurisdiction. Yet the effects of some 
state actions may have consequences affecting the rights and privileges of 
citizens. Aside from this, the moral issue of segregation in education still 
remains, whether it is a question for the states or the Federal Government. 
That the Supreme Court decision overturns earlier precedents is true. This is 
not unusual. The real question is: Should the precedents be retained or over- 
turned? [ shall, therefore, avoid the strictly legalistic aspects of the question. 

Finally, I come to the criticism made by some conservative liberals and 
liberal conservatives who see in the legal prohibition of segregation in educa- 
tional facilities (as in employment and in housing) a violation of one’s 
personal freedom or private right to choose one’s associations, companions, 
neighbors and fellow workers. There is some written criticism of desegrega- 
tion along these lines, but the volume of spoken criticism is much greater. 
Even before the Supreme Court decision, some exponents of discrimination 
as a personal right related it to the defense of free enterprise, Natural law as 
well as Judeo-Christian ideals have been invoked to prove that man is essen- 
tially a discriminatory creature because he is capable of choice. The greater 
his knowledge, the greater his range of discrimination. According to this 
argument, many of our difficulties arise from attempts to curb by law the 
exercise of a discrimination which is ours by natural right and which is 
justified in addition by the greater power it gives us to advance the arts of 
civilization. Thus, F. A. Harper, in a pamphlet on Blessings of Discrimi- 
nation published a few years ago by the Foundation for Economic Education, 
asserts: “Many of the leading problems of our day stem from a thought- 
disease about discrimination. It is well known that discrimination has come 
to be widely scorned. And politicians have teamed up with those who scorn 
it, to pass laws against it—as though morals can be manufactured by the pen 
of a legislator and the gun of a policeman.” 

Since the desegregation decision, this note has been struck with increasing 
frequency by critics who believe that discrimination in education lies in the 
field of private morals and is thus beyond the reach of law. They are prepared 
to defend the human rights, they tell us, of all minorities, but they insist that 
the right to discriminate in education, even if this results in segregated schools, 
is one of the basic human rights. The more liberal among these critics make 
a distinction between the public and private domain according to which it 
would be wrong to permit segregation on buses and railroads because these 
lie in the public domain but wrong to prevent segregation, on the ground of 
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personal freedom, in private life. Education, they say, is one of those areas 
of personal life that are by their very nature outside the purview of law in 
a democratic society. 


Parents’ Rights and Public Schools 


HE CASE against Negro segregation in any area of public life, whether 
ee by law or by custom, rests upon simple ethical principles which 
are implicit in the Declaration of Independence and which later guided the 
adoption of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments. These principles of 
equality and freedom are expressed in the language of natural rights, but 
they are best defended in terms of their empirical consequences: The Negros 
are part of the human race and as such should enjoy the same human rights 
of freedom and the same protection of our laws as any other group of human 
beings in the United States. The Thirteenth Amendment abolished their 
slavery and involuntary servitude generally. In so doing, we sought to redress 
a crime—one perhaps even greater than those committed in some settlements 
against the Indians. If slavery is abolished, then all the institutional restraints 
and indignities which constituted servitude must be abolished, too. There can 
be no justification for first- and second-class citizens derivative from a previ- 
ous condition of servitude. Morally, Negroes are entitled to life, liberty, 
property, and equal protection of laws on the same terms as the rest of us. 
This is independent of vicissitudes in the Supreme Court’s interpretations of 
these rights we enjoy as citizens of our individual states or as citizens of the 
Federal Republic. 

Atoning in part for the long history of moral evasion by previous Courts, 
the Supreme Court in Brown vs. Board of Education of Topeka declared that 
segregated public educational facilities are “inherently unequal.” Despite 
the obscurity of the Court’s language, this was not based on a discovery of 
a new fact or on recovery of an old law, but on the reaffirmation of a moral 
principle that led to a new law in the land. The moral principle is the same 
one which justified the abolition of slavery. In the light of the historical 
situation which has developed since the abolition of slavery, segregated educa- 
tional facilities are “inherently unequal,” not because of the actual differences 
in facilities, great as they are, but because they are inherently cruel, unjust 
and degrading to the group discriminated against. They are degrading in 
the same way that the yellow patch or badge of inferiority, the mark of the 
pariah, the stigma of the outcast, are degrading. Even if the physical facilities 
of Negro schools (or buses) were physically better than those set aside for 
the whites, segregation would still be degrading for the same reason that we 
regard a well-fed slave as still a slave. 





Prejudice is sometimes distinguished by psychologists and sociologists 
from discrimination. Prejudice is an antipathetic feeling or attitude against 
some person or group not rationally justified by objective evidence. Discrimi- 
nation is a pattern of behavior in which one acts against others by excluding 
them from opportunities commonly enjoyed. At the moment it is experienced, 
one can’t help feeling prejudiced. But one can help discriminating unless 
under some compulsion, No one chooses to be prejudiced. But one chooses 
to discriminate. And because one does, one’s choice can be inhibited or 
influenced by many things besides his prejudice. In a sense, everyone has a 
right to his thoughts or feelings. But not everyone has a right to discriminate. 
Neither the state by law nor society by custom has a moral right to discrimi- 
nate prejudicially against individuals and groups in public life. Such a pattern 
of discrimination is segregation. 

Has the individual ever a right to discriminate, and if so, where? 

More than a decade ago, in a review of To Secure These Rights, the report 
of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights (THz New Leaper, March 13, 
1947), I pointed to the necessity of establishing a principle which would 
guide us in drawing a line between “justifiable” and “unjustifiable” discrimi- 
nation: “The presence of a justifying principle with respect to legitimate and 
illegitimate discrimination is necessary in order to allay fears that, under 
the cover of social welfare, individual freedom and the rights of privacy may 
be abridged.” I no longer believe that the principle I then too briefly formu- 
lated in terms of the needs of personal growth is adequate. But it seemed to 
me that it enabled us to condemn all types of community segregation and at 
the same time permit a man to choose his friends and control the pattern of 
his personal and family life. | mention this merely to indicate that critics of 
laws against segregation are not alone in their concern for personal freedom 
and the right to privacy, But the unfortunate thing is that their argument so 
interprets the right of privacy that it embraces the entire realm of the social 
or public, if not the narrowly political. It is as if someone were to define 
personal property, without which there could be no privacy or personal free- 
dom, in such a way that ownership of a steel mill, which gives power over 
the lives of those who live by it, is a piece of personal property, necessary 
for the owner’s sense of privacy and freedom. The fact is that extreme 
Southern segregationists have defined their right of privacy, their right to 
live according to customs and folkways they call the Southern way of life, 
so as to deny the equal protection of laws to all but native whites. 

Opponents of integration do not contest the right of every child, Negro 
or white, to receive an education in the public schools, They know that the 
public schools are supported by tax money levied directly or indirectly upon 
all citizens irrespective of race. They contend, however, that it is wrong to 
force parents to send their children to an integrated school. For this deprives 
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them of rights which clearly belong to them in all free societies—the private 
right over their children and the social right to free association. At most, 
these spokesmen hold, the state may prescribe some of the content of educa- 
tion but not the context of association and social life which invariably 
develops out of attendance at school. 

It is instructive to explore some of the implications of this position and 
observe to what it commits anyone holding it. If it is wrong to force white 
parents to send their children to an integrated school because of their private 
right over their children, it is wrong to force Negro parents to send their 
children to segregated schools, and wrong to force white parents who do not 
object to their children associating with Negro children to do the same. The 
same principle obviously obtains with respect to the feelings of parents toward 
the children of any minority. It is wrong to force parents to send their chil- 
dren to legally unsegregated public schools if they do not wish their children 
to associate with the children of religious, racial or ethnic minorities. Since 
most of these critics do not propose to abolish our compulsory education laws, 
and rule out private education as economically unfeasible, they must require 
the state or community to build separate schools for any group of parents who 
wish to safeguard their children from any kind of context and association 
thev regard as seriously undesirable. 

Educational context and association, however, extend far beyond the class- 
room into school buses, lunchrooms, playgrounds, pools, gymnasiums. If 
desegregated schools violate the personal and social rights of parents to 
discriminate against undesirable associates and contexts for their children, so 
do desegregated buses and all other public educational facilities where con- 
text and association are prolonged for hours. Since these are normally 
incidental to public education, special facilities would have to be provided 
for the entire gamut of parental fastidiousness. What holds for public educa- 
tion must by these principles also hold for public health and medical facilities. 
Parents may object to having Negro physicians or nurses treat their children 
in public hospitals to which Negro children are admitted. And it is surely 
obvious that public housing projects which legally bar segregation also 
violate the private rights of white parents not to have their children associate 
with undesirables. 

Actually, parents are not forced to send their children to an integrated 
school. Parents may choose to send their children to private schools which 
are not integrated. Or, in most states, they may provide education at home. 
This the law permits (Pierce vs. Society of Sisters). To be sure, they have 
to pay a certain economic price for it, even though in its tradition of tolerance 
the community subsidizes these private schools by giving them remission 
from taxes and allowing those who contribute to their support to deduct 
contributions from their income tax. One would think that this was a generous, 
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even over-generous attitude toward individuals whose prejudice against per- 
mitting their children to associate with Negroes was so overwhelming, 
But—the objection runs—it will not do to tell parents they can educate 
their children at home or send them to private schools. This involves 
another kind of discrimination. Since private education requires the posses- 
sion of means, it would make the safeguarding of certain private rights de- 
pendent upon economic status and consequently underprivilege those who 
are forced to send their children to public school. 

In other words, unless we can guarantee the equal economic status of the 
prejudiced, segregation would be a privilege of the rich! But why should 
we be concerned with economic equality here? Why not make the segrega- 
tionists pay the costs of their prejudices? If the cost is sufficiently high, they 
may give up their opposition to integration if not their prejudices. In time 
even their prejudices may wither. 

What a strange state of affairs! These opponents of school integration tell 
us they really are not opposed to equality. But equality can be legislated only 
in the political sphere; all we can enforce is the right to vote, political 
equality. The numerous ways in which economic inequalities affect the political 
realm, especially in the winning of consent, bother this school of thought not 
at all, But with respect to the exercise of the private right of sending children 
to segregated schools, they become economic equalitarians, Is it not more 
humane to fortify the principle of political equality by equality of educational 
opportunity, which is negated by segregated schools, than by invoking the 
principle of economic equality to justify perpetuating such schools? 

Consider the meaning of this concern for economically underprivileged 
bigots in another sphere in which we recognize private rights, One has a 
right to have his wife and children treated by a physician of his choice. If he 
regards membership in a certain race or religion as a sine qua non of 
professional suitability, no one can morally or legally compel him to believe 
or act otherwise (barring emergencies) . The public hospitals are unsegregated 
and therefore objectionable to him. His neighbor, similarly prejudiced, can 
afford the services of a private physician or segregated hospital, but he him- 
self cannot. Is there not here, too, a manifest injustice on the basis of the 
above principle? Are not his private rights to see that his wife and offspring 
get tender and loving care from racially or ideologically qualified physicians 
and nurses, and to insure the proper contexts and associations for his chil- 
dren, likewise dependent upon his economically underprivileged status? 
Should we therefore, reasoning pari passu, insist that public hospitals and 
facilities not be legally integrated or desegregated? I can see no reason 
why the community should be concerned about this man’s prejudices unless 
he could show that his wife and children were going to suffer unjust discrimi- 
natory treatment. But the situation we are discussing presupposes hospitals 
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(and schools) in which irrelevant and therefore unjust discrimination is 
legally forbidden. To be sure, there are great differences between public 
schools and public health facilities, even when the latter have mainly pre- 
ventive and remedial functions. They are not relevant, however, to the principle 
invoked by anti-integrationists in discussing a possible injustice to the eco- 
nomically underprivileged segregationist. 

So far I have not been criticizing the argument against legal desegregation 
so much as exploring the consequences of some of the principles and distinc- 
tions on which it rests in order to see where they lead. It seems to me that 
they would lead not only to the abolition of laws which compel segregation in 
about twenty states but to the abolition of laws which prohibit discrimination 
in public education and allied fields in about as many states. It would take 
us back to the days, with respect to education at least, of Plessy vs. Ferguson 
and the Civil Rights Cases of 1883 when the Supreme Court nullified Con- 
gressional legislation of which Professor Milton Konvitz has said that “it was 
probably the first attempt in the history of mankind to destroy the branches 
of slavery after its root had been destroyed.”* 

I regard this as a reductio ad absurdum of their argument. The difficulty 
with this kind of analysis, however, is that it cannot convince those who are 
prepared to swallow one absurdity to defend another. I therefore focus directly 
on some of the basic premises of their position. 


Privacy, Social Custom and Law 


NE of the main premises is contained in the explicit acceptance of 
William Faulkner’s declaration that “enforced integration is no better 

than enforced segregation.” This is a very curious statement, Leaving aside 
the strictly legal questions created by the most recent interpretations of Section 
I of the Fourteenth Amendment, particularly the provision extending the 
equal protection of laws to all citizens, this equation in condemnation seems 
to me completely inadmissible morally, It assumes either that integration and 
segregation are, morally, on all fours, or that the evils of enforcement always 
outweigh any alternative good to be derived therefrom. This is not necessarily 
true and in the case in hand—the historical situation of the Negro in the 
United States—patently false. To deny children equal public educational 
opportunities and possibilities of proper vocational fulfilment merely because 
of the color of their skin or their religion or national origin, whether enforced 
by law or by social custom, is manifestly unjust. On the other hand, to 
require students, if they wish a public school education supported by tax 


* The Constitution and Civil Rights, New York, 1947—an invaluable book! 








monies levied upon all alike, to attend unsegregated schools is not unjust. 

There are situations in which legally to compel certain practices is as bad 
as legally to prohibit them. This is so when the practices in question are 
equally evil, or when they are morally indifferent. Legally to compel us to 
consume bananas is as bad as legally to prohibit us from doing so. But what 
is true for bananas would not be true for habit-forming drugs, or for smoking 
in a powder plant. To enforce vaccination or the medical segregation of chil- 
dren with contagious diseases is certainly not as bad as preventing it even if 
we admit it is always deplorable to compel parents to comply with school 
and health laws. 

Some anti-integrationists make a distinction between segregation as a 
“social custom” and segregation as “discrimination enforced by law.” They 
oppose the latter—but then, just as resolutely, oppose the legal prohibition 
of such discrimination as a social custom. They do so on the ground that 
this violates the personal freedom of those who discriminate to act as they 
please “within the four walls” of their own home. 

There are social customs and social customs. A social custom which violates 
human rights, and imposes unfair and cruel penalties upon individuals, hurts 
no less even if it is not enforced by law. It is enough that it is enforced by 
habit, custom, use and wont. Suttee was a social custom, too—as was child 
marriage, infanticide, dueling, and quite a number of other quaint practices 
described in anthropological texts. If there is any relation between morality 
and law, the existence of certain evil social practices may (not must) justify 
us in taking legal action to prevent them, And if this is of necessity an 
abridgment of some human freedom, as is true of every law, it is taken in 
behalf of other human freedoms. The human freedoms we safeguard by legal 
action against segregation and unfair discrimination are more important 
than those we restrict, Some Southern moderates see this in the case of 
certain public facilities, such as transportation. But surely the social discrimi- 
nation which prevents a Negro student from attending a medical or engineer- 
ing school, which bars him from certain vocations even after he has spent 
years of his adult life in preparing himself for it, which denies him housing 
in restricted communities without even providing him with the separate and 
equal facilities of the segregated bus, is a much crasser violation of his rights 
as a human being. The classification which puts transportation in the field 
of the political, and education and employment in the field of the personal, 
is completely arbitrary as well as irrelevant. For the moral question is pri- 
mary and it cuts across all categories. 

It is on moral grounds that we are justified in adopting a Fair Education 
Practices Act prohibiting certain discriminatory practices not only in public 
schools but sometimes even in private schools which are dependent upon 
the public largesse in various ways. It is on moral grounds that we are justi- 
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fied in adopting a Fair Employment Practices Act. If it is morally wrong 
for a trade union to exclude from membership individuals of certain racial 
or religious groups, when such membership is essential to continued employ- 
ment, it is just as morally wrong for an employer, except in some highly 
special circumstances of personal service, to deny people work on the same 
grounds, Finally, it is on moral grounds that we are justified in adopting a 
Fair Housing Law the exact provisions of which we need not specify here. I 
believe I am as much concerned with preserving the rights of privacy as any 
segregationist, but I cannot see how the right of every person to do as he 
pleases within the four walls of his own house is undermined by legislation 
designed to make it possible for our colored neighbor to live within his four 
walls. For make no mistake about it: Social discrimination in housing in effect 
confines Negroes and other minority groups to ghettos where they must share 
their four walls with multiple families and are in consequence denied their 
own sacred rights of privacy. Actually there are both moral and legal limits 
to what a person can do in the privacy of his own home; but, even if the 
right of privacy were absolute, it would not carry with it the right to push 
out one’s walls until they encompassed the public neighborhood, school 
and factory. 

Many inconsistencies and confusions in this position flow from vague dis- 
tinctions between the political, the public, the social, and the personal or pri- 
vate. According to this view, only the political sphere is the sphere of equality. 
Focal to it is the right to vote. The social sphere is the sphere in which dis- 
crimination is legitimate even if unwise. The public sphere includes both. The 
private sphere is one of exclusion. But to what sphere, then, belong the 
inalienable human rights “to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”? 

A moment’s reflection will show that they have mixed everything up. 
Equality “exists” first in the field of human rights. It is the premise from 
which we derive the most powerful argument against slavery. Political 
equality, especially equality in voting, is only one form of equality. Negroes 
desire political equality in order to enforce recognition of their human rights, 
which they believe they have even when they lack political equality. They 
were liberated and admitted to citizenship even before the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment specifically forbade abridgment of the right to vote on account of 
race, color or previous condition of servitude, Under certain historical con- 
ditions, restrictions on the right to vote—age, literacy, residence—provided 
they are equitably applied to all, may actually lead to inequctity in the exer- 
cise of the vote. It is manifestly improper to confuse the political realm with 
one very special form of political life—a democracy of universal suffrage. It 
is clear that sometimes we may wonder whether a people is ready for universal 
suffrage but never whether they have human or social rights, no matter how 
primitive they are. 








The social realm, the locus of most of our associations with other human 
beings, is the sphere in which the questions of justice arise in their most 
complex as well as most acute form. The social realm is emphatically not in 
the first instance the realm of discrimination and inequality, although they 
are found there. That would automatically and necessarily make it one of 
injustice. It is precisely here that, as moral creatures, reflecting upon the 
consequences of our actions on others, we are called upon to apply appropriate 
rules of equality and, where differences are relevant, rules of equitable 
inequality in the light of some shared ideal, even if it be no more than the 
ideal of peace or mutual sufferance. The nub of many an error here is the 
confusion, where social relationships and membership in social groups are 
involved, between “discriminating against” and “discriminating between” 
and treating them as synonymous expressions. In identifying the social world 
with discriminating against, one is describing it as it appears to the eyes of 
the snob with vestigial cultural longings for feudal hierarchy. 

One writer of this school of thought, in characterizing the social sphere, 
asserts flatly that what matters here is not at all personal distinction. He 
maintains that, in the social sphere, people are identified by their member- 
ship in a group and by their differences only insofar as they symbolize group 
difference. He caps this by proclaiming that their very identifiability as mem- 
bers of a group demands that they discriminate against other groups, 

Could group snobbery find a more perfect expression? Why, to begin 
with a trivial matter, must owners of Cadillacs discriminate against me, driv- 
ing a more modest car? Have I not the same human right to use the road 
as they? I do not feel discriminated against merely because they ride in 
comfort while I ride in enjoyment and economy. To go on to the discrimina- 
tions some believe are legitimate within the social sphere, why, if I am a 
Negro, should I be required by custom to attend segregated schools or to sit 
in the back of school buses or be fenced in whenever I use educa- 
tional facilities? Why should differences not bound up with personal distinc- 
tion lead to humiliating discriminations? What these critics declare does not 
matter—personal distinction—is precisely the only thing that should matter 
where discriminations operate in the social sphere. If I am to suffer from 
legitimate discrimination in school, it should be only because I lack certain 
relevant gifts, knowledge or qualifications, not because of the color of my 
skin or my religion! In fact, if the discrimination is reasonable and equitably 
enforced, it does not appear as objectionable discrimination at all. It is dis- 
crimination between and not discrimination against; it marks the degree to 
which a society has been morally organized into a genuine community. 

Finally, there is an ambiguity in the category of the private. In one sense, 
the opposite of the “private” is the “public,” as when we contrast private socie- 
ties with public ones; in another, the opposite of the “private” is the “social.” 
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In the second sense, the “private” means the “personal.” The personal realm 
js not merely the solitary: It involves our friends and families. Because our 
associations here have no consequences that extend beyond those who are 
engaged in them, we owe no one an accounting for our choices, however 
arbitrary, biased, prejudiced or unwise. We may walk, dance, drink, talk 
philosophy, quarrel or pray with whomever we please. And we must not 
prevent others from doing the same except where, as sometimes is the case 
in private quarrels, the consequences affect the lives of others. It is evident 
that since many kinds of private associations, in the first sense of private, 
have their locus in social space and not in the space within one’s four walls, 
situations may arise which require some kind of public regulation. By arbi- 
trarily extending the realm of the personal and delimiting the realm of the 
public, the segregationists would give those in possession of power justifica- 
tion to impose their way of life, subtly if possible, brutally if necessary, on 
any minority and (crowning irony) to do it in the name of personal freedom. 
Morally, no set of principles will be sufficient to determine by themselves in 
which cases the law should intervene when private prejudices result in public 
discrimination. The consequences in each situation must be considered. But 
we are not without knowledge about the kind of consequences that some 
types of action have. And at some point, after consultation and negotiation 
have run their course, the law must be applied. 


The Meaning of Little Rock 


T Is a hateful thing to enforce laws in education, where ideally there should 
be no coercion except the inescapable cogencies encountered in the quest 
for truth and beauty. But ideal societies exist only in heaven. It is commonly 
acknowledged that the state may not only enforce compulsory attendance 
but prescribe the content or subject matter of instruction in order to insure 
an education appropriate for the exercise of citizenship. The content of educa- 
tion has some fixed elements, but its variables depend on the kind of society 
in which instruction is given and on its history. The mode of association 
within a school may have a definite bearing on the content and values of the 
education it gives. This has always been true of the American public school, 
which has played a great and unique role in the creation of the modern 
American nation. It not only provided a ladder of opportunity on which mil- 
lions climbed out of poverty, but by virtue of its integrated classrooms, in 
which students studied and played in common, unified the most diverse ethnic 
groups that elsewhere lived together in snarling hostility. It never even tried 
to do this in the South, because the pattern of segregation prevailed from the 
beginning in the schools, which were late in getting founded. The require- 
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ments of citizenship in a democratic community require the integration of 
the public classrooms even more than integration in the armed services, 
Unassailable evidence shows that Negro students, especially in high schools, 
smart under the restrictions of the segregated school. The more willingly 
they accept the promised heritage of American ideals, the more they resent 
their educational conditions. A typical study among Negro high school 
students in Dade County, Florida shows that, when asked to state the changes 
they most desired in their way of life, they named most frequently changes in 
the area of education. Can the democratic state be indifferent to this? 

Some assert that the desegregation decision would probably have caused 
no great furor if it had not been followed by enforced integration. This is 
really saying that there would have been no trouble at Little Rock if nothing 
had been done about the matter, if the nine Negro children had not sought 
to go to the high school. True, there never is any trouble if a law is not 
enforced, except to those who suffer from its lack of enforcement. One might 
argue that a more gradual approach might have met with less opposition. 
This is beside the point to those for whom the issue is not the time and 
manner of enforcement but the fact of enforcement. No matter how gradual, 
sooner or later the moment comes when the readiness of the community to 
accept the law of the land is tested by the exercise of the Negro child’s right 
to attend the public high school of his district. Once tested, the law cannot 
abdicate before the interference of mob violence without making a mockery 
of the Negro child’s constitutional right to the equal protection of the laws. 

Is it any different from the situation in which the Negro’s right to vote is 
protected? The state does not actually compel him to vote, any more than 
it compels parents, black or white, to send their children to a public school. 
But if he chooses to exercise his right to vote and is prevented from doing so 
by others, the state would be enforcing his right to vote, not actually com- 
pelling him to vote against his will, 

In reflecting on Little Rock, we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
people of Little Rock, although opposed to the desegregation decision, voted 
in effect twice to accept the gradual integration plan, once in election for 
the city officials, once for a local school board. They were not hard-core 
segregationists resolved to defy government by force rather than yield to 
an unpopular court decision. We must note also the willingness of the local 
officials from the Mayor down to comply, as well as the peaceful illustrations 
of compliance in neighboring states where the Governors did not predict 
and thereby invite violence. Some Northern liberals have been caustic about 
the failure of the town’s law-abiding citizens, black and white, to enforce 
the law against the mob and see the Negro children safely to school. I find 
this attitude explicable only in terms of unfamiliarity with the South. Had 
the law-abiding citizens of Little Rock, black and white, been as brave as 
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some writers expected them to be, a fracas would have flared into a race riot 
or small-scale civil war. One does not enforce law by mobs, except in Westerns. 
Enforcement is the function, first, of the local law officers. If they are on the 
side of the mobsters and hoodlums, the responsibility rests with the Governor, 
and, when the Governor is a Faubus, with the Federal authorities. 

It is true that law-abiding citizens are rarely heroes. This is so even when 
they approve the desegregation law, as the people of Little Rock admittedly 
did not. They desert the streets when the mob takes over, even a small mob. 
In this respect, law-abiding Southerners are no different from law-abiding 
Northerners and Europeans. Something else again is the deafening silence of 
the two Arkansas Senators. No one asked them to fight, but only to open 
their mouths in safety as widely as they did on vote-risky occasions of lesser 
moment. Nonetheless, it is false to gauge the true sentiment of a community 
by the behavior of a hate-crazed minority. One can easily misread the 


| significance of the picture of white students—also a small minority—jeering 
| at Negro children, These children are a product of segregated schools. They 


reflect the unreasoning authority and hysterical feeling of their homes and 
parents, which they may come to challenge if only they stay long enough in 
desegregated schools to test their prejudices against their experiences. 
What happened at Little Rock is a national disgrace, but it does not tell 
the whole story. It does not tell the story of successful integration on a much 
larger scale in many other communities of the South. It does not tell the 
story of the great strides that have been made in reducing discrimination all 
over the country since 1940. It does not tell the story revealed in the most 
recent and most intensive poll conducted by Professor Tumin and his Prince- 
ton associates on “Readiness and Resistance to Desegregation” in Guilford 
County, North Carolina. This shows that there is considerable variation in 
the attitude toward segregation among Southern whites. Those who, although 
opposed to integration, were prepared to live with the Court decision and 
eschew all violence numbered more than 75 per cent. The hard-core segrega- 
tionists are found mainly among the poor whites, not among the individuals 
who have high status and vested interest in a stable community. Together 


_ with the better educated and always less prejudiced elements, the latter are 
_ more likely to be the opinion-makers in the long haul than the hard-core 


intransigents. It remains to be seen how representative polls of this character 
are for the South as a whole, even when their reliability has been tested in 
local areas, But, together with the record of integration to date, it presents 
impressive evidence for the belief that a fairly large spread exists in the atti- 
tude of Southerners toward desegregation. 

Although gradualness and patience are a sine qua non of peaceful enforce- 
ment, once the law is openly flouted it must be enforced. Worse in such 
situations than the risks of a firm and rapid enforcement would be the 
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abandonment of the legal position already won or the indefinite postpone. 
ment of further integration until such time as God softens the hearts of the 
hard-core segregationists. Beyond a certain point, the longer the delay, the 
more costly in tears and suffering will be the process of desegregation for 
everyone concerned, but especially for those who have so far endured the 
greatest indignities. For a basic human right is violated wherever segregation 
is practiced, no less in public education than in public transportation, and 
the denial of this right to Negroes in education seriously affects the expression 
of their basic political rights as well. 

I conclude as | began. The same argument which opposes slavery opposes 
the perpetuation of the discrimination that continues in another form some 
of the practices of slavery. If slavery was a crime, segregation is the still open 
and unhealed wound it left on the body of the Negro. It bleeds afresh every 
time the pattern is imposed upon him, Freedom opened the doors not only to 
citizenship for Negroes but to personhood and brought them into the kingdom 
of moral ends. In a way, those who oppose legal desegregation in the name 
of personal freedom were answered a long time ago by Mr. Justice Harlan, 
grandfather of the present Justice, in his famous dissent in the Civil Rights 
Cases, with which the present Court is only now catching up. [See appendix, 
page 17, for excerpts from his opinion.] Their argument, were it accepted 
widely, would help pin the badge of servitude upon our Negro fellow citizens 
in their vocations, their education, their housing, and even their use of public 
accommodations. Generalized, it is an argument against razing by legal 
measures the walls of the ghettos by which a local majority arbitrarily and 
unfairly keeps any minority—racial, religious or ethnic—fenced in and 
deprived of the benefits of their rights as American citizens and as members 
of a democratic community. 

The history of America has been not only a history of promises made 
but of promises redeemed. For a long time, American Negroes were ex- 
cluded from even the promise of American life. After the Civil War, they 
were cruelly denied the fulfilment of the promise implied in their liberation. 
For the greater part of the near-century since the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, progress was slow, uncertain and gained through bitter struggle, Since 
the war against Nazism and its racial ideology, however, enormous gains 
have been made in integrating Negro citizens into the pattern of democratic 
life. Little Rock is a severe defeat in a long war which the American people 
are winning—a war which must be won if we are to survive as a free culture 
the assaults of Communist totalitarianism. The processes of education work 
gradually but effectively in eroding the bigotry of fanaticism. That is why 
the lawful spread of integrated education in South and North is our best 
hope for making the promises of American life come true. The tide of its 
advance measures the authentic growth of the democratic idea. 
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liana JUSTICE HARLAN’S DISSENT IN 
ppenaix § sue civiL RIGHTS CASES OF 1883 


After the Civil War, the states ratified the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, which abolished slavery, gave the Negro national and state citizenship, 
and guaranteed his right to vote. Congress also passed numerous anti-bias laws, in- 
cluding the act of March 1, 1875, which outlawed race discrimination by inns, public 
carriers and places of public amusement. But after the South secured the victory of 
Republican Rutherford Hayes in the disputed election of 1876, the Washington climate 
changed. In 1883, the Supreme Court declared the 1875 law unconstitutional. Justice 
John Marshall Harlan dissented, framing the issues in a manner as appropriate today 
as it was 75 years ago. Excerpts from his opinion (109 U. S. 26) follow: 


The first section of the Thirteenth Amendment provides that “neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United States, or any place 
subject to their jurisdiction.” . . . The terms of the Thirteenth Amendment are 
absolute and universal. They embrace every race which then was, or might 
thereafter be, within the United States. No race, as such, can be excluded from 
the benefits or rights thereby conferred. .. . 

The Thirteenth Amendment . . . did something more than to prohibit slavery 
as an institution, resting upon distinctions of race and upheld by positive law.... 
It established and decreed universal civil freedom throughout the United States. 
But did the freedom thus established involve nothing more than exemption from 
actual slavery? ... Was it the purpose of the nation simply to destroy the institu- 
tion, and then remit the race theretofore held in bondage to the several states 
for such protection in their civil rights . . . [as those states] might choose to 
provide? Were the states . . . to be left free, so far as national interference was 
concerned, to make or allow discriminations against that race, as such, in the 
enjoyment of those fundamental rights which, by universal concession, inhere 
in a state of freedom? ... 

I do not contend that the Thirteenth Amendment invests Congress with authority, 
by legislation, to define and regulate the entire body of the civil rights which 
citizens . . . may enjoy in the several states. But I hold that since slavery . . . 
[was the] principal cause of the adoption of that amendment, and since that 
institution rested wholly upon the inferiority, as a race, of those held in bondage, 
their freedom necessarily involved immunity from, and protection against, all 
discrimination against them because of their race, in respect of such civil rights 
as belong to freemen of other races... . 

It remains now to inquire what are the legal rights of colored persons in respect 
of the accommodations, privileges and facilities of public conveyances, inns and 
places of public amusement. . . . [Discriminations in such facilities against 
Negroes] are burdens which lay at the very foundation of the institution of 
slavery as it once existed. They are not to be sustained, except upon the assumption 
that there is in this land of universal liberty a class which may still be discrimi- 
nated against—even in respect of rights . . . so necessary and supreme that, 
deprived of their enjoyment in common with others, a freeman is not only branded 
as one inferior and infected but, in the competitions of life, is robbed of some of 
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the most essential means of existence; and all this solely because they belong 
to a particular race which the nation has liberated. The Thirteenth Amendment 
alone obliterated the race line, so far as all rights fundamental in a state of 
freedom are concerned... . 

The citizenship . . . [acquired by the Negro in the Fourteenth Amendment] 
may be protected, not alone by the judicial branch of the government, but by 
Congressional legislation. . . . Citizenship in this country necessarily imports at 
least equality of civil rights among citizens of every race in the same state. It is 
fundamental in American citizenship that, in respect of such rights, there shall 
be no discrimination by the state, or its officers, or by individuals or corporations 
exercising public functions or authority, against any citizen because of his race.... 

It can scarcely be claimed that exemption from race discrimination, in respect 
of civil rights, . . . is any less .. . [a] constitutional right .. . than is exemption 
from such discrimination in the exercise of the elective franchise. It cannot be 
that the latter is an attribute of national citizenship, while the other is not essential 
in national citizenship or fundamental in state citizenship. . . . Exemption from 
discrimination in respect of civil rights is ... a right which the nation conferred. 
It did not come from the states in which those colored citizens reside. . . . 

I agree that if one citizen chooses not to hold social intercourse with another, 
he is not and cannot be made amenable to the law for his conduct in that 
regard; for... no legal right of a citizen is violated by the refusal of others to 
maintain merely social relations with him. What I affirm is that no state, nor 
the officers of any state, nor any corporation or individual wielding power under 
state authority . . . can, consistently either with the freedom established by the 
fundamental law or with that equality of civil rights which now belongs to every 
citizen, discriminate against freemen or citizens in those rights because of their 
race. ... The rights which Congress, by the act of 1875, endeavored to secure and 
protect are legal, not social, rights. The right, for instance, of a colored citizen 
to use the accommodations of a public highway, upon the same terms as are 
permitted to white citizens, is no more a social right than his right under the 
law to use the public streets of a city or a town... or a public market or a post 
office, or his right to sit in a public building with others, of whatever race. ... 

What the nation, through Congress, has sought to accomplish in reference to 
. .. [the Negro] is—what had already been done in every state of the Union for 
the white race—to secure and protect rights belonging to them as freemen and 
citizens; nothing more. . . . The difficulty has been to compel a recognition of 
the legal right of the black race to take the rank of citizens, and to secure the 
enjoyment of privileges belonging, under the law, to them as a component part 
of the people for whose welfare and happiness government is ordained. At every 
step in this direction, the nation has been confronted with class tyranny, which 
a contemporary English historian says is of all tyrannies the most intolerable, 
“for it is ubiquitous in its operation and weighs, perhaps, most heavily on those 
whose obscurity or distance would withdraw them from the notice of a single 
despot.” Today, it is the colored race which is denied .. . rights fundamental in 
their freedom and citizenship. At some future time, it may be that some other 
race will fall under the ban of race discrimination. If the constitutional amend- 
ments be enforced . . . there cannot be in this republic any class of human beings 
in practical subjection to another class, with power in the latter to dole out to 
the former just such privileges as they may choose to grant. The supreme law of 
the land has decreed that no authority shall be exercised in this country upon 
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belong the basis of discrimination, in respect of civil rights, against freemen and citizens 
dment because of their race, color, or previous condition of servitude. To that decree .. . 
ate of everyone must bow, whatever may have been, or whatever now are, his individual 
views as to the wisdom or policy either of the recent changes in the fundamental 
ment] law or of the legislation which has been enacted to give them effect. 
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satellites but bigger and better ideas 
that are directed toward a work- 
able peace, Also, there is one prob- 
lem of even greater importance than 
figuring out a way to make the 
ICBM and that is the need to figure 
out a way to get rid of it—wherever 
it may exist. For in the age of the 
ICBM the United States and the 
Soviet Union will be 12 to 18 minutes 
apart. There is no defense. Talk of 
retaliation, or limited retaliation, in 
the context of an ICBM with a hydro- 
gen bomb in its nose is not the talk 
of sanity. 

Sometimes we tend to overlook the 
cruder simplicities because of our 
fascination with the grand complexi- 
ties. And the crudest simplicity of 
all is that we are rapidly moving into 
asituation beyond control. The abso- 
lute weapons are becoming the abso- 
lute masters. Not rational decision 
but accident could lead to their use. 

A 20-megaton hydrogen bomb 
has been tested by both Communist 
Russia and the United States that is 
1,000 times more powerful than the 
bomb that destroyed Hiroshima, 
Japan and killed 230,000 people— 
not 75,000 people, as we had sup- 
posed, but 230,000 people. 

It is important to understand ex- 
actly what a hydrogen bomb is. Just 
think of all the cities that knew 
bombing in the last war: London, 
Coventry, Birmingham, Southamp- 
ton, Calais, Cherbourg, Milan, Turin, 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Berlin, Mu- 
nich, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Essen, 
Cologne, Aachen, Mannheim, Diissel- 
dorf. Kiev, Warsaw, Pilsen, Moscow, 
Leningrad, Stalingrad, Shanghai. 
Canton, Nanking, Tientsin, Kwang- 
tung, Chungking, Tokyo, Yokohama, 





Kobe. Kiryu, Nagoya, Hiroshima, 
Nagasaki—just a partial list of the 
tities that have known bombing in 
our time. Consider the sum total of 
all that bombing—all that destructive 
power—and we only begin to ap- 
Proach the amount of destructive 
Power that is now contained in one 
bom!, that can be carried by one 
Plane or one missile. Clearly, this is 
too much power for imperfect man. 
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And we are not going to control 
these weapons with theories or with 
strategic concepts of balance of 
power. 


F EW authorities, in discussing 
new international policies for the 
missile age, even mention the United 
Nations. The cold fact is that too 
many people see the UN as a sec- 
ondary rather than a primary factor 
in the shaping of the peace, thus 
actually reflecting the positions of 
many governments themselves. The 
UN has become a good cause, like 
the International Red Cross, worth 
preserving if possible but not really 
central in the making of tomorrow. 
It is not enough to say, as some 
commentators have said, that the 
public must learn to accept the nat- 
ural limitations of the UN. These 
commentators feel that the UN was 
oversold in the first place, that it was 
an error to give the American people 
any exalted ideas about the poten- 
tialities of the UN in solving world 
problems. What these commentators 
seem to forget is that the American 
people probably would not have 
sanctioned participation in the UN 
if they felt it was considerably less 
than described. The preamble to the 
Charter was taken seriously, as it 
should have been. Despite all the ap- 
parent surface cynicism, the Ameri- 





U.S. MISSILE: PEOPLE COME FIRST 


cans are a deeply idealistic people. 
They responded warmly and finely 
to the hopes that were defined at 
San Francisco. If an attempt is now 
made to deal with their growing dis- 
illusion by saying that the UN was 
never meant to be truly effective in 
the first place, the result is likely to 
be greater indifference, not less. For 
if it is said, in defense of the UN, 
that it was never really intended to 
create world peace, that still leaves 
open the question: Who will create 
the peace? Obviously, this can only 
be done by real world organization. 

The UN must become what it 
should have been from the start—a 
world organization capable of pre- 
venting aggression and enforcing 
world law. President Eisenhower put 
it concisely when he first came into 
office: “The United Nations must be- 
come not only an eloquent symbol 
but an effective force.” And Adlai 
Stevenson, in his United Nations Day 
message several years ago, echoed 
these words when he said: “We see 
the UN as a living thing, and we will 
work and pray for its full growth 
and development. We want it to be- 
come a world society of nations liv- 
ing under law—not merely law 
backed by force but law backed by 
justice.” 

Instead of having its lifeblood 
drained off in rearguard actions 
against irresponsible detractors, the 
UN today should be defining a 
mighty challenge: Do the peoples of 
the world want peace? Can such a 
peace be achieved without giving the 
UN the tools and substance it needs 
to do the job? What obstacles are 
in the way? How can these obstacles 
be removed? 

We will never find the perfect 
answers to these questions; but it is 
important at least that the questions 
be asked. For the UN must become 
a living organism, with ideas and a 
personality of its own, rather than 
a zone of diplomacy or a projection 
center for foreign policies which re- 
gard the UN as secondary rather 
than as central in the affairs of the 
world. The tragic fact about the UN 
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now is that the central concern of too 
many of the major nations inside it 
is to avoid the primary responsibility 
in the eyes of world public opinion 
for letting it die. Each realizes the 
strong hold the UN still has cn the 
hopes of peoples; no one wants the 
onus for causing it to dissolve. But 
if a penalty is attached to responsi- 
bility for any failure of the UN, a 
large measure of acclaim and credit 
would accrue to any group that takes 
vital leadership in helping it to live. 

In any re-definition of the UN’s 
purposes, it is important, I think, to 
attempt to get outside the framework 
of the cold war and to think in his- 
torical terms. There are basic princi- 
ples of workable organization which 
transcend the conflicting forces in 
the present crisis. This dves not 
mean that the ideological struggle 
between democracy and Communism 
today is not deep or real. This strug- 
gle intensifies but it does not actually 
create the fundamental 
world tension and unrest. The causes 
of war are much older than the 
identities of the contending parties in 
the present crisis. 

Here we come to a basic fact about 
world organization. The 
created by a weak world organization 
is not only that it cannot deal effec- 


cause of 


problem 


tively with a major crisis when it oc- 
curs. The heart of the problem is 
that weak world organization makes 
such crises inevitable. In the absence 
of any real framework of world se- 
curity, large nations inevitably will 
use every means at their disposal to 
safeguard their positions. This in 
turn means not only an all-out arms 
race but the elimination of such 
power vacuums as may exist outside 
the major parties. The 
competition for national security is 
volatile and combustible. 

In defining our objectives, there- 
fore, the U.S. can talk frankly about 
the actual requirements of a world 
agency equipped to create and main- 
tain those conditions without which 
workable peace is impossible. We can 
attempt to show that there must be 
an organic connection between fool- 
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proof disarmament and the machin- 
ery of world law. We can dramatize 
the blood relationship between re- 
sponsible authority and the ma- 
chinery of justice. We can recognize 
fully the incredible complexities in 
the way of a structured peace, but 
we can make it clear that these com- 
plexities actually define the nature 
of the challenge rather than the 
reason for avoiding it. 


HAT, THEN, do we say to the 
world’s peoples? 


We can say that we pledge every- 
thing we have to the cause of a 
peace on earth—that 
there is nothing we will not give, 
nothing that we will not sacrifice in 
helping to create a planet safe and 
fit for human habitation. 

We can say that we believe the 
time has come for the cause of man 
to be put above the cause of the 
That unfettered national! 
sovereignty does not serve the cause 
of man and should be modified as 
required. That the state must serve 
the natural rights of man and not ex- 
punge them, and that, if existing 


meaningful 


nations. 


agencies do not serve those natural 
rights, new agencies should be cre- 
ated. 

We can say that we believe the 
conquest of space should be car- 
ried on in the interests of all the 
world’s peoples. We can propose a 
pooling of world science and _ re- 
sources for this purpose. 

We can say that no nation on earth 
has the right to lay claim to outer 
space, that man himself must be sov- 
ereign in this area, and that the 
United Nations is the proper agency 
to represent him for this purpose. 

As concerns nuclear explosions, 
whether with respect to their use in 
war or their use in tests, we can say: 

¢ That we would rather die our- 
selves than use these explosives on 
human beings. 

e That no nation has the moral 
right to contaminate the air that be- 
longs to all peoples. 

@ That there is a serious question 
about the effects of nuclear testing 


on human tissue, and that we are 
therefore suspending our owr tests 
at once and are calling upon the 
United Nations to institute immedi- 
ate compliance by all nations. 

e That an abolition of testing does 
not by itself dispose of the critical 
problem of existing stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons, nor does it assure 
the world that fissionable materials 
for military purposes will not be 
made. But abolition of testing is a 
good place to begin. 

As concerns the general question 
of disarmament, we can say: 

e That effective disarmament re- 
quires more than national agree- 
ments; it requires the machinery of 
control and enforcement under the 
United Nations. 

@ That there is no sound basis for 
arms control in the world unless the 
United Nations is equipped and em- 
powered to guarantee security and 
justice to all nations. 

e That a large portion of the sav- 
ings from disarmament should go 
into developing the resources of the 
earth for the benefit of the world’s 
peoples. 

e That these savings should also 
be used to fight disease and illiteracy 
in the world. 

As concerns the United Nations 
itself, we can say: 

e That the UN is still our best 
hope for peace. 

© That we will support with all 
the means at our command the at- 
tempt to develop the United Nations 
to the fullest and to strengthen it as 
it has to be strengthened to replace 
world anarchy with effective world 
law, 

The advocacy of these ideas—ad- 
vocacy carried forward not for our- 
selves alone, but for the greater good 
of human beings everywhere, regard: 
less of political divisions—such ad- 
vocacy will not automatically assure 
the peace. But advocacy of great 
ideas can represent our 
strength. We may not be able to win 
a nuclear war: for that matter, no 
nation can. But we can win with 
ideas that speak for man. 


greatest 
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America as a Civilization. 
By Max Lerner. 
Simon & Schuster. 1,036 pp. $10.00. 


ONE PICKS up this fat book, hefts 
it in one’s hands, and in the mind’s 
eye it assumes a position at the end of 
a row of equally massive volumes 
about America: Tocqueville, Bryce, 
the Beards, Parrington, Laski’s The 
American Democracy. Most of the 
reviewers have evaluated it with their 
eye on this imaginary shelf. Henry 
Steele Commager has compared it 
favorably with Tocqueville. Others 
have made the opposite judgment, 
deprecating Lerner’s reliance on the 
newer social sciences, his consulta- 
tion of no less than 150 authorities, 
and the origin of the book in a col- 
lege course in American civilization. 
Richard Chase has called Lerner a 
middlebrow. Time, mindful of Ler- 
ner’s political affiliations, has been 
thoroughly nasty, and the National 
Review has complained that too little 
attention is given to organized reli- 
gion. 

Some of these objections seem to 
me to be frivolous. The social sci- 
ences, whether some historians and 
literary men like it or not, are here 
to stay. No doubt they have been 
oversold and their cultural influence 
has often been baneful, but they have 
at the very least broadened our sense 
of the density of society and history. 
Because Tocqueville wrote before 
Freud, should contemporary analysts 
of America consider it infra dig to 
discuss character formation, mental 
disease and sexuality in American 
life? As for the 150 authorities, they 
do not appear to have prevented Ler- 
ner from writing his book in a style 
and from a perspective that remains 
Consistently and recognizably his 





throuchout. If, in this age of special- 
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ized scholarship, he had made gross 
blunders of fact (there are remark- 
ably few), the critics would have 
howled. Criticism of his long credit 
list might better be directed against 
the vanities and status obsessions of 
American academic life which com- 
pel him to mention everyone who as- 
sisted him in any way from Big 
Names to typists. 

Big books are not as common as 
they once were. When Malthus added 
40 chapters of documentation to his 
original brief Essay on Population, 
he continued to call it an “essay” and 
his 19th-century critics often an- 
swered him in works running to sev- 
eral volumes. Today interpretative 
and theoretical works tend to be 
much shorter; the biggest books are 
usually anthologies, textbooks, re- 
ports by bureaucratic research teams 
or mediocre, sex-laced best-sellers. A 
certain presumption in favor of the 
slim, pregnant volume seems to have 
become established if it is profundity 
and originality one seeks. 

America as a Civilization will not 
reverse this tendency. Its greatest use 
and value will be as a textbook and 
as a reference work for anyone who 
wants a quick run-down of current 
thought on some aspect of American 
life. Perhaps the very effort to cover 
everything unavoidably gives the im- 
pression that nothing is covered thor- 
oughly. Or perhaps it is just that Max 
Lerner is so enamored of the plural- 
ism and diversity of American life— 
which, I agree with Richard Chase in 
Commentary, he certainly overesti- 
mates—that he surrenders to it and 
wallows in it. Paragraphs which sim- 
ply list things recur throughout the 


book. This “fallacy of enumeration” 
indicates a slackness of intellect for 
which there is even less justification 
in interpretative prose than in poetry, 
where it has become the hallmark of 
the Whitman tradition. 

Although I have been dipping into 
America as a Civilization at intervals 
over the last four months and have 
with no sense of strain read the en- 
tire book, very little of it has stuck in 
my mind and, except for the celebra- 
tions of diversity itself, I find it hard 
to isolate a central theme or leading 
argument. Yet, I find that I am able 
to recall clearly the structure and 
thesis of Wyndham Lewis’s America 
and Cosmic Man, Geoffrey Gorer’s 
The American People, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s The Irony of American 
History—to mention three quite dif- 
ferent books, none of which have ac- 
quired the stature of classics in dis- 
cussions of contemporary America, 
and all of which I read when they 
appeared from seven to ten years ago. 

The trouble is that Lerner simply 
fails to persuade the reader that he 
has arrived at the various positions 
he adopts as a result of closely rea- 
soned analysis and reflection. It is 
not that he ignores alternatives to his 
own position: One of the best fea- 
tures of the book is its able and lucid 
summaries of the clashing views of a 
host of thinkers and writers selected 
from a far wider variety of fields than 
are customarily considered by intel- 
lectual historians. But take, for in- 
stance, Lerner’s discussion of the 
fundamental question of whether 
America can justifiably be regarded 
as a distinctive civilization at all. He 
summarizes the views of Nietzsche, 








Spengler, Toynbee and various cul- 
tural anthropologists on the nature 
of civilization, notes that nearly all 
of these writers regard America as 
“only an offshoot, perhaps an ex- 
crescence, of the West,” and counters 
with the ringing declaration that “for 
good or ill, America is what it is—a 
culture in its own right, with many 
characteristic lines of power and 
meaning of its own, ranking with 
Greece and Rome as one of the great 
distinctive civilizations of history.” 
Maybe this is so, but one hardly 
feels that the opposing view has been 
seriously examined. After all, As- 
syria, Carthage and Byzantium had 
distinctive features, America 
possesses a technological dynamism 
that is unequaled by these or any 
other previous societies, but how 
much weight should we give to tech- 
nology? According to Lerner him- 
self, technology and economics can 
no longer be regarded as major keys 
to the understanding of American 
society, although at times he writes 
as if America’s power and wealth 
alone were sufficient to entitle her to 
recognition as a great civilization. 
The whole book is presumably in- 
tended to document this initial claim, 
but Lerner’s approach is insufficiently 
comparative to be entirely convinc- 
ing. Tocqueville said that there was 
not a single sentence in Democracy 
in America which he had not written 
with France in mind, and the most 
permanently valuable summations of 
American life have been those which 
were comparative to the core. 
Lerner’s failure really to argue his 
case and his readiness to substitute 
description and enumeration for 
analysis, for any effort to weigh the 
relative importance of the criss-cross- 
ing strands of American experience, 
gives the book an eclectic looseness, 
a bland “now-on-the-one-hand-and- 
then-on-the-other” tone, with which 
it is difficult to come to grips. Econ- 
omy and polity, crime and conform- 
ity, culture and popular culture, 
trend and counter-trend are balanced 
against one another to convey the 
picture of a profoundly resourceful, 


too. 
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richly variegated, and flexible soci- 
ety. Lerner appears so committed to 
this view at the outset that the possi- 
bility that the American equilibrium 
is brittle and unstable and highly 
vulnerable to the gales of historical 
change escapes close scrutiny. 

Yet America as a Civilization de- 
serves a prominent place on our 
imaginary bookshelf. Max Lerner has 
for twenty years been a Man in the 
Middle, between journalism and 
scholarship, ideological and prag- 
matic liberalism, and for a time, dis- 
between pro-Communist 


Left. 


astrously, 
and anti-Communist on _ the 


Most of his shortcomings stem from 
this posture. He has been the target 
of much acrid criticism and to some 
has come to symbolize a certain 
swampiness of mind which kas too 
often characterized American liberal. 
ism. Yet one is compelled to admire 
the industry and devotion which have 
produced this huge book, the fre. 
quent sharp paragraphs summarizing 
whole vistas of thought and experi. 
ence, and, not least of all, the valu- 
able annotated bibliography. We 
shall be taking the book down from 
the shelf on frequent occasions in 
the years to come. 





Hoover’s Foreign Policy 


American Diplomacy in the Great Depression. 


By Robert H. Ferrell. 
Yale. 319 pp. $4.50. 


From 1929 To 1933, as the Ameri- 
can economy lurched toward its 
nadir, the United States was, as 
usual, blessed with a Secretary of 
State and what passes for a foreign 
policy. The Department, run by the 
formidable (and somewhat 
dulgent) legalist Henry L. Stimson, 
was trapped, as usual, between the 
long-range imperatives of “national 
interest” and the short-run demands 
of American politics, notably with 
respect to foreign debtors. And, as 
usual, nobody in the State Depart- 
ment seemed to like the Secretary of 
State, who was arbitrary, capricious, 
and, worst of all, seldom listened to 
sound advice. 


self-in- 


Here the eternal verities end, for 
one emerges from reading this 
scholarly study with a conviction 
that seldom, if ever, in the history 
of the Republic has the conduct of 
foreign relations been so marginal 
and so dull, A Marxist analyst would 
search 
“ageressive capitalist adventurism”; 


in vain for evidences of 


American capitalism in the throes of 
its greatest crisis became profound- 
ly introspective and isolationist. One 
has the feeling that President Hoover 





Reviewed by 
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concerned himself with foreign af- 
fairs only when a crisis arrived, and 
that Secretary Stimson ran the De. 
partment on banker’s hours. The 
American people simply didn’t give 
a damn. 

It would be easy to blame the 
dullness of the book on Professor 
Ferrell, but it would be unfair. He 
has done his best to mitigate the 
rigors of a ferociously tedious era 
and his book is a solid contribution 
in the Bemis (or nose-to-the-ground) 
tradition. 

After 277 careful, 
and exhausting pages of documenta- 
tion, Ferrell might have devoted 
more than five pages to an overall 
appraisal, might have attempted to 
fit these four years into the perspec 
tive of 20th-century diplomacy. It 
is also somewhat generous to say 
that Hoover “had the makings of a 
superb President” unless one accepts 
the improbable view that political 
experience is unnecessary prepara 
tion for the toughest political job in 
the country. But, if Ferrell has re- 
fused to paint on a broad canvas, he 
has mixed the paints—no one will 
have to do this job again. 


exhaustive 
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Science and the West’s Decline 


The Tower and the Abyss. 
By Erich Kahler. 
Braziller. 327 pp. $6.00. 


THIs Is a curious book, at once 
convincing and unsatisfying. It takes 
up one of the momentous issues of 
contemporary history: the fate of the 
individual in a society dominated by 
technology, mass movements, and 
impersonal large-scale organizations, 
Professor Kahler finds that the im- 
pact of these forces has resulted in a 
two-sided disintegration of the indi- 
vidual. There has been a disintegra- 
tion “from without”—characterized 
by a disastrous split between the 
human and functional parts of the 
individual; and a _ disintegration 
“from within’”—revealed in an un- 
wholesome preoccupation with the 
analysis of personal experience, 
which culminates in a virtual disrup- 
tion of the human personality. The 
individual can be salvaged only if 
collectivity is replaced by commu- 
nity, if the functional, impersonal, 
dehumanizing institutions of modern 
life give way to institutions based 
on warm, interpersonal, humanizing 
relationships. The healthy person- 
ality can be restored through par- 
ticipation in communal groups de- 
voted to general human values. 

The gravity of the issues which 
Mr. Kahler treats can hardly be 
doubted, and in this sense his book 
is convincing. But then the question 
arises whether he has dealt with his 
theme in the best way possible. Mr. 
Kahler is first of all a student of 
literature, and it is natural that he 
should draw his evidence primarily 
from literary sources. In the works 
of Baudelaire, Camus, Hofmannsthal, 
Kafka, Mallarmé, Pound, Rilke and 
Many other figures drawn from an 
impressive range of Western litera- 
ture he finds the main proof of the 
transformation he is attempting to 
analyze. He gathers evidence also 
from the other arts—with the strik- 
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ing omission of music—and from 
the realms of philosophy and politics. 
But his thesis rests mainly on an 
examination of literary texts. 

Now the use of literary sources to 
prove an argument in history or so- 
cial psychology is a difficult and 
sometimes ticklish business. For one 
thing, there is danger of doing vio- 
lence to the work of art itself. Mr. 
Kahler is too conscientious a critic 
to fall into this trap. But respect for 
the work itself is bound to interfere 
with the clarity and coherence of the 
historical analysis, Although the cul- 
ture of a period doubtless reflects 
contemporaneous social trends, any 
particular masterpiece is inevitably 
more than merely a mirror of historic 
forces. It is also the product of an 
idiosyncratic vision and a personal 
talent. To this extent, it resists the 
confining mold of rigorous social 
analysis. To this extent also, we can 
never be sure that the work of art 
provides a reliable picture of what 
is actually going on. 

It is the absence of rigorous defi- 
nitions and analysis which makes this 
work unsatisfying as a diagnosis of 
our social ills and a prescription for 
their alleviation. Mr. Kahler does 
not approve of what he calls “syste- 
matic research,” which he describes 
also as “scientification.” The Kinsey 
Reports are a case in point; they are 
criticized as an “attempt to pin 
down in abstract facts and figures the 
most delicate, the most personal, the 
most inexpressibly subtle relation- 
ship between human beings.” Cer- 
tainly no one goes to Kinsey for an 
epitome of love or sex. But neither 
do we go to D. H. Lawrence for a 
statement on the typical behavior of 
20th-century Englishmen. In Mr. 
Kahler’s view, science itself is the 
culprit—‘“the supreme, impersonal, 


collective authority.” To systematic 
research he counterposes “human 
wisdom.” This antithesis, I think, is 
false, and here lies a major weakness 
in Mr. Kahler’s approach. 

Let me raise one final objection. 
If the crisis of our time has really 
been brought on by the application 
of scientific method to the analysis 
of physical and social problems, then 
Mr. Kahler’s proposed solution is 
patently inadequate. To indict science 
for the evils of our world is always 
tempting. But the important problem 
is this: Having applied scientific 
method to the investigation and ex- 
ploitation of the physical universe 
—with results that are both won- 
drous and terrifying—can we now 
uproot the institutions upon which 
the achievements of science depend? 
It goes without saving that a return 
to communal forms of organization 
cannot be accomplished on any sig- 
nificant scale without sacrificing the 
advantages which modern technol- 
ogy, based on science, affords. Our 
dilemma may be deeper, in other 
words, than even Mr. Kahler admits. 

It would be unfair to criticize Mr. 
Kahler too strongly for what he has 
not done. What he has not done is 
to give us a carefully defined, sys- 
tematic analysis of the condition of 
the individual in present-day society. 
But what he has done is also im- 
portant. He has focused our attention 
once again on a number of difficult 
issues in contemporary society which 
we dare not disregard. 
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Forgotten Liberals 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


USSIAN LIBERALISM has received 

less than its due in political lit- 
erature. Its eclipse under the Soviet 
regime has conveyed the impression 
that no such movement ever existed, 
that there was oniy a duel to the death 
between a reactionary autocracy and 
extreme revolutionaries. 

Actually, trends 
even under the iron despotism of 
Nicholas I and are reflected in the 
writings of men like Stankevich and 
Granovsky and very strongly in some 
of the novels of Turgenev. A new 
study’ by Russian-born and -educated 
George Fischer, a professor at Bran- 
deis University, fills the gap in aware- 
ness of Russian liberalism and traces 
the movement through three phases 
of evolution. 

The early Russian liberals came 
mainly from the country gentry. 
They were the “fathers” of Tur- 
genev's novel, Fathers and Sons. 
The “sons” were of a different type. 
socially and psychologically—rough- 
er in manner, more sweeping in their 
ideas of reform, dogmatic and self- 
assured, but with an idealistic sense 
of obligation to serve the people. 

Many liberals found a field of ac- 
tion in the zemstvos, the organs of 


liberal existed 


provincial and local self-government 
set up by Alexander II in 1864. By 
the end of the 19th century, the 
groups which supplied recruits for 
liberalism had grown considerably. 
Russia had made considerable eco- 
nomic and educational progress. In 
the new which 
found expression in the Union of 
Liberation and later in the Kadet 


liberal movement, 


1 Russian Liberalism, By George Fischer. Harvard. 
240 pp. $4.50. 

? Letters of a Russian Traveler. By N. M. Karam- 
zin. Translated and abridged by Florence Jonas. 
Columbia. 351 pp. $5.00. 

3 Russian Thought and Politics. Ed. by Hugh Mc- 
Lean, Martin E. Malia and George Fischer. Harvard. 
513 pp. $7.50. 


party, one found representatives of 
the country gentry and even the no- 
bility, together with lawyers, doctors, 
professors and journalists. 

A look at the serious, humane, in- 
telligent faces of the leaders of Rus- 
sian liberalism—men like Milyukov. 
Prokopovich, Struve, Rodichev. 
Petrunkevich and the brothers Dol- 
gorukov—is enough to make one re- 
gret that they did not take over 
leadership when the autocracy col- 
lapsed. These men would have been 
morally incapable of operating a 
Cheka, setting up a huge slave-labor 
system, or “liquidating” whole 
classes. But it was their fate, and 
Russia’s tragedy, to be ground be- 
tween the two millstones of a brutal 
autocracy and a still more brutal, be- 
cause more fanatical, revolutionary 
dictatorship. 

Mr. Fischer gives an accurate pic- 
ture, supported by documents and 
personal reminiscences, of what these 
men stood for and aimed at, of their 
reaction—sometimes patriotic, some- 
times defeatist—to the Russo-Jap- 
anese War, and of their part in the 
early phases of the 1905 Revolution. 
He makes the very useful point that 
Tsarism, although capriciously tyran- 
nical, was not totalitarian and there- 
fore failed to force conformity on all 
public organizations, newspapers. 
magazines, etc. 

A good example of how an early 
Russian moderate liberal (who later 
shifted to moderate conservatism) 
felt and reacted during a “grand 
tour” of Europe is furnished by the 
abridged version of the letters of 
N. M. Karamzin.? 
from country to country, talking with 
scholars and scientists, and setting 
down impressions as they appeared 
to him in 1789-90. He was under 
the spell of Rousseau and made a 


He moved about 





special pilgrimage to the scenes in 
Heloise which are laid on Lake Ge. 
neva. 

Later to be official historian of Rus. 
sia by appointment of Tsar Alexan.- 
der I, Karamzin in his letters gives 
the impression of being an attractive 
young man. He was greatly influ- 
enced by the cult of virtue and sim- 
plicity which was fashionable at the 
time and received something of a 
shock from the French Revolution 
and the chain of wars which it un- 
leashed. Switzerland seems to have 
had a special appeal for him: 

“There is probably no other city in 
Europe where you will find such 
sound morals and such piety as in 
Zurich. 

“The country around Geneva is 
beautiful, the city fine. With my let- 
ters of introduction, I have an entry 
into the best homes. The way of 
life of the Genevese is easy and agree- 
able. What more is there to ask 
for?” 

There is no finer tribute to a great 
teacher than the scholarly achieve- 
ments of his former students. This 
is the tribute which Professor 
Michael Karpovich, who retired from 
the Harvard faculty last year with an 
almost legendary reputation for lucid 
and inspiring lectures on Russian 
history and literature, has received in 
Russian Thought and Politics.* 

Here a score of Karpovich’s for- 
mer students, many of them now out- 
standing scholars in their own right. 
contribute essays on a wide variety 
of Russian themes, from Karamzin’s 
conception of the nature of Russian 
autocracy to the methods by which 
the Bolsheviks, through violence and 
fraud, deprived the Socialist Revolu- 
tionaries of their grip on the loyalty 
of the peasants. It would be invidi- 
ous to pick out particular essays for 
praise when the whole book com- 
mands the attention of every student 
of Russian history. But one which 
no one should skip is Philip Mosely’s 
admirable sketch of the life and 
career of the man to whom the whole 
symposium is dedicated—Michael 


Karpovich. 
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Three Generations of Dumas 


The Titans. 
By André Maurois. 
Harper. 508 pp, $5.95. 


THE literary careers of the Dumas, 
pere and fils, span most of the 19th 
century. Since André Maurois had 
already written lives of Victor Hugo 
and George Sand, his turning next 
to the Gargantua of French letters 
was almost inevitable. But Gargan- 
tua has been too much for him. 


4 Dizzied by the sheer animal vigor of 


Dumas pere, Maurois has submerged 
his literary achievements in a welter 
of amours, extravagances and follies. 

The title is misleading. There was 
only one Titan. General Dumas, the 
Haitian mulatto who founded the dy- 
nasty, is disposed of in some 20 
pages; he was the source of his son’s 
physique and gasconade, but other- 
wise little more than a hyphen in the 
pattern of life. Beyond the Titan 
stands the frock-coated figure of 
Dumas fils, a mere man of talent, 
fashioner of well-made plays, “and, 
once the hot passions of youth were 
over, curiously addicted to morality.” 
But Dumas pére had filled the stage, 
figuratively and literally, while he 


{ was still in his twenties. 


His plays were unabashed melo- 
drama. Critics frowned or sneered; 
the public applauded. It was a far 
cry from the dignity of Corneille or 
Racine to La Tour de Nesle or Henri 
III et sa Cour, but the French, with a 
tevolution and a restoration behind 
them, and a couple of more revolu- 
tions ahead, loved history as_rear- 
tanged by Dumas: “something light- 
ly handled, highly colored, with 
simple contrasts of white and black, 
the Good on one side and Bad on the 
other.” 

But the plays were only apprentice- 
ship in rearranging history. At about 
the same time that Dickens, across 
the Channel, discovered the profits of 
publishing in monthly parts, Pari- 
sian newspaper editors discovered 
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Reviewed by DeLancey Ferguson 
Former chairman, department of 
English, Brooklyn College 


the feuilleton serial, whose degener- 
ate descendants are Steve Canyon, 
Dick Tracy and the Saint. For such 
serials Dumas had the perfect touch; 
his cliff-hangers were in more vivid 
danger, his punch-lines were crisper 
than those of his rivals. 
duced assembly-line methods of com- 
position; his assistants roughed out 
scenarios and looked up references; 
he himself put the final polish on 
dialogue and characterization. It 
was commercial; it was esthetically 


He intro- 


immoral. But people read the stories 
then, and they read them now. Mau- 
rois sums up in three rhetorical ques- 
tions: “Does Dumas make us think? 
Not very often. Dream? Never. 
Go on turning the pages? Always.” 
That is why the elder Dumas is im- 
portant: No greater story-teller has 
ever lived. But Maurois gives more 
space to celebrating his subject’s 
prowess as spendthrift and town bull 
than to studying the novels. Ad- 
mittedly, simple action-narrative is 
hard to analyze. Academic critics 
shy away from it; they find it easier 
to write about the complex and ob- 
scure than about the lucid. Ad- 
mittedly, too,.so long as action-nar- 
rative is contemporary, it seldom 
needs critical interpretation. We can 
take our Rex Stout and Agatha 
Christie straight. But generally the 
thrill literature of one generation is 
the boredom of the next. 
Sue was Dumas’s chief rival as a 
feuilletoniste, yet The Mysteries of 
Paris has few readers today. When, 
however, such a story as The Three 
Musketeers remains triumphantly 
readable for five generations, it is 
time to stop high-hatting its author. 
He was, as Maurois says, a force of 
Nature and as such has never been 
surpassed in his own genre. 
Dumas fils, on the other hand, was 


Eugéne 


only a force of society. He was pri- 
marily a dramatist. His “well-made” 
plays, too, suggest the assembly-line, 
but an assembly-line producing a 
standardized Model T, its chassis 
eternally triangular. Nowhere in the 
history of the drama is there a pe- 
riod of greater technical proficiency, 
and greater intellectual poverty, than 
in France in the latter half of the 19th 
century. Yet, sterile though it is, 
this drama merits intensive study, if 
only because its mechanical neatness 
sparked the revolt of Ibsen, Shaw, 
and the whole international drama- 
turgy of the generation after Dumas 
fils. Maurois, however, offers even 
less criticism of the son than of the 
father. 

Because it was founded directly on 
the younger man’s own relationship 
with Marie Duplessis, La Dame aux 
Camélias receives ample space. But 
the rest of the long tale of his theatri- 
cal career pays more attention to the 
actresses who created his roles than 
to the roles themselves. Maurois has 
enriched his book with numerous 
unedited letters by and to both the 
Dumas. For the sake of these letters, 
serious students of the period will 
have to read The Titans. The gen- 
eral reader will find abundant enter- 
tainment in the mélange of anecdotes. 
But no one can claim that the book is 
in any way definitive. Amusing? 
Yes. Touching? Very seldom. Pro- 
found? Never. 
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PAY-TELEVISION 


William E. Bohn’s article on pay-television 
(NL, March 31) asserts that “during the past 
few months” Congressmen and others have op- 
posed pay-television because they have un- 
critically swallowed what the writer calls a 
“mess of crude propaganda” generated by the 
television networks. 

My own record as an opponent of im- 
provident experimentation with the publicly 
owned television spectrum contradicts this 
thesis in two material respects. First, as early 
as June 1955 I called attention to the dangers 
of pay-TV and introduced a bill that would 
have prohibited the imposition of a toll for 
the privilege of home-viewing TV programs. 
This was more than two-and-a-half years 
ago—not within the past few months—and my 
opposition to any form of spectrum grab for 
pay-TV has been continuous since then. 

Second, far from being naively receptive to 
network propaganda, as Chairman of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary and of its Anti- 
trust Subcommittee I have been severely criti- 
cal of numerous restrictive practices engaged 
in by the television networks and others, which 
have impeded the full development of a nation- 
wide and competitive television system. Ex- 
tensive hearings before the subcommittee during 
the 84th Congress were followed by a detailed 
report which pointed to these practices and 
recommended their discontinuance. It is most 
significant that the Federal Communications 
Commission’s own network study staff of in- 
dependent experts has since, in the so-called 
Barrow Report, largely confirmed our com- 
mittee’s findings and recommendations. 

My position on pay-TV may readily be 
summarized. I have consistently opposed the 
projected trials of subscription television be- 
vause of the grave risk that such trials may 
result in the existing system of 
free-to-the-viewer program reception in reliance 


destroying 


on which the American people have invested 
millions of dollars in receiving equipment. I 
cannot condone a course of action that bids 
fair to force the viewing public to pay for 
programming not significantly superior to what 
it receives today free of charge. The potential 
profitability of the proposed diversion of the 
air waves is such that it will generate ir- 
resistible pressures on more and more _ pro- 
grams, channels and stations. Indeed, the net- 
works themselves freely concede that if pay-TV 
comes they will seek to enter it. 


It is easy to agree with Mr. Bohn’s state- 


‘ment that as television viewers we don’t want 


Shakespeare mixed with soap or Beethoven 
sharing the screen with digestive aids. But I 


have found no reason to believe that pay-TV 
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or be substantially freer from commercials than 











sequen 
the present system. pleasar 
Washington Rep. EMANUEL CELLER }i9 sche 
farm ¢ 
9 ; to be 
CONSUMERS’ WOES be 
In Mark Starr’s letter on auto prices (NL, f{amily- 
March 17), there is a passage which strikes me {dren v 
as one of the most constructive proposals made f can af 
for the salvation of our economy. I hope that f to ope’ 
you will give it all the publicity that it deserves,; Fina 
The passage reads: i pl 
“In the basic industries where prices are j peace 
administered, the unions would be well advised / to hig 
to support the proposal for a Government agen: } After 
cy to pass on all wage demands and price in-§ wheat 
creases, first considering their effect upon the per bu 
consumer. [Italics mine.] An increasing num] ly the 
ber of our citizens [including workers—H. K_] than p 
are dependent upon pensions, annuities and | Empor 
fixed incomes. The great terror of their lives is 
the menace of inflation. {Italics mine.] These 
people could be rallied to a better understand- TEL 
ing and support of the labor movement if the 
unions cooperated with specific moves to lessen Havi 
inflation instead of simply endeavoring in each} Press” 
single industry to get wages commensurate he stat 
with increased productivity and the cost of and hi 
living.” senting 
I hope that labor and management econo-§ the crc 
mists, the Administration and Congress will} learned 
seriously consider, and act upon, Mr. Starr's Dr. | 
suggestion. by a d 
New York City Hans Koun} Whethe 
It certa 
cases. 
THE FARM PROBLEM 3 au: 
As an admirer of Tris Coffin’s “Washington— Mussol 
U. S. A.” column, I was a little sad to read million: 
his recent comment on farm problems (NL, have li 
March 31). As Edward T. Chase wrote in his their h: 
March 31 letter, Coffin is out of his field and] ™4ny ¢ 
“never comes to grips with its essence.” the Swi 
Being a country grain dealer (no Govern-j it woul 
ment storage) with some farming and livestock ful hist 
interests, | am forced to the conclusion that It m 
many people who have the intelligence to publish 
write, know very little about the practical uf trea 
problems of the farmer. ~ wi 
In the first place, his problems are no) pudiate 
nearly as great as politicians would have him Lenin-] 
believe. The five-year drought from which we Notw 
have just emerged was a terrible thing and had West n 
secondary results too numerous to list hereg "spect 
The present high price of cattle is one of them Montre 
Unless a farmer possesses and cares for Dr. 
livestock, farming with modern machinery *§ Future 
only a part-time job. The plowing, seeding Writes : 
harvesting and marketing of a wheat Crom j, 10): 
takes no more than 60 work days. With enoug§ gyi. 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


machinery, it is frequently done in 15. Con- 
sequently, many wheat farmers find it more 
pleasant and economical to live in town, close 
to schools and stores, and to drive to the wheat 
farm on those days when there is something 
to be done. 
Not all “the 


farmers wish to reside on 


(NL, ffamily-sized farm,” and their wives and chil- 
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dren want it even less. And, of course, no one 
can afford to own sufficient modern machinery 
to operate only a family-sized farm. 

Finally, I think it most unfair to compare 
the prices of war year 1952 with those of 
| peace year 1958. Wars seem to be essential 
to high farm prices. Witness August 1939. 
After six-and-a-half years of the New Deal, 
wheat in Kansas was around 45 or 50 cents 
per bushel. Eight years later, it was $2. Certain- 





' fly the advance was caused by something other 


than politics. 

Emporia, Kansas Harowtp P. TrRusLER 
TELLER VS. BROWN 

Having read Edward Teller’s “Meet the 


Press” interview (NL, March 17), in which 
he stated that “disarmament is a lost cause,” 
»and having also read Harrison Brown’s dis- 
senting comments (NL, March 31), I award 
the crown to Dr. Teller, who appears to have 
learned his lessons in the school of hard knocks. 

Dr. Brown says that “Dr. Teiler is motivated 
by a deep-rooted hatred of the Soviet Union.” 
Whether or not this is true in Dr. Teller’s case, 
it certainly is true in untold millions of other 
cases. 


4 All the 20th-century tyrants, Stalin, Hitler, 


Mussolini, Franco et al., have been hated by 
millions of their victims. I have friends who 
have lived under the terror of the first three; 
their harrowing accounts of life in Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy impress me much more than 
the sweet reasonableness of Dr. Brown, who, 
it would seem, has permitted 40 years of pain- 
ful history to pass unnoticed. 

It might be useful for THe New LEApDER to 
publish a supplement enumerating the number 
vf treaties, top- and bottom-level agreements, 
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ttc. which have been negotiated, signed, re- 

pudiated or violated by Moscow since the 

Lenin-Trotsky counter-revolution 40 years ago. 
Notwithstanding Dr. Brown’s beliefs, the 

West must remain sufficiently armed to inspire 

Tespect by would-be aggressors. 

Montreal SquirE BLACKSHAW 


Dr. Harrison Brown, in his article “The 
Future of the Nuclear Race” (NL, March 31), 
writes: “It seems clear to me that Dr. Teller 
is motivated by a deep-rooted hatred of the 
Soviet Union, from which stems. . . .” Dr. 
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38th Summer Season 
opens 
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Celebrate this 3-day week-end in 
the happiest holiday mood. Elaborate 
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your week-end a festive prelude to 
summer. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 





Brown cannot know what Dr. Teller feels 
about the Soviet Union, just as I cannot know 
whether Dr. Brown loves the Soviet Union or, 
for that matter, his mother. This sort of in- 
nuendo strikes me as extremely odd in an article 
written by a scientist about matters of fact. 

Dr. Brown asserts that “our policy today. . . 
stems primarily from fear and hatred of the 
Sovict Union and . . . has produced a blind- 
ness concerning other serious short-range and 
long-range problems.” Our policy does not stem 
primarily from fear and hatred of the Soviet 
Union, but from an estimate of Soviet capabili- 
ties and intentions. The capabilities of the 
Soviet Union are a matter of record. The in- 
tentions of the Soviet Union have been stated 
by its leaders. The people of the United States 
would be ill advised to ignore either. 

Toward the end of the article, Dr. Brown 
scans the future. He speculates upon the 
consequences which will follow from the pos- 
session of atomic weapons by a growing num- 
ber of states. Dr. Teller had warned of this 
contingency a long time ago. What exactly does 
Dr. Brown propose to do about it? More im- 
portant, what does Dr. Brown propose to do 
about the political issues that might give rise 
to atomic conflict? In any case, they cannot 
be swept under the rug as a preliminary to a 
workable or not so workable agreement to con- 
trol or outlaw certain types of weapons. 

Dr. Brown seems to assume brashly that an 
international conference “composed of scientists 
and technologists in the military-nuclear field 

. could, in a relatively short time, agree 
upon a scheme which would be workable both 
technically and politically.” Exactly what has 
our Government been trying to do these last 
few years? The problem is indeed one of 
finding a scheme which would be workable 
technically and politically. This is no small 
order, and my sympathies are with Dr. Teller, 
who harbors no illusions about working out a 
scheme that reconciles not only the differences 
of opinions among technicians but also the 
irreconcilable differences between Communist 
totalitarianism and democratic freedom. 
Philadelphia Rosert Strausz-HuPe 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Cl 6-4600 
THE MUSIC HALL’S GREAT EASTER SHOW 
DANNY KAYE 

in ‘MERRY ANDREW” 
co-starring PIER ANGELI © BACCALONI + NOEL PURCELL » ROBERT COOTE 

Produced by SOL C. SIEGEL « Directed by MICHAEL KIDD 

An M-G-M Picture « In CinemaScope and METROCOLOR 

“‘@lory of Easter’ —Far-fomed Cathedral Spectacle . . . 
“IN THE SPRING” —Brilliant new revue, with the Rockettes, 
7}\ Corps de Ballet, Vocal Ensemble, and Symphony Orchestra. 
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In the world of a young child 
Time passes without measure. 
There is the brightness of days, 
and the times of dim silence. 
There is the world of 


objects to explore 





and the mysterious world of self. 


But most of all, 
there is that warm, sweet need 
of all children 


to feel the guiding hand 





via, East 
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of two loving parents. 
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AST YEAR, 250,000 Americans died of 
\¥ cancer. Many of these were fathers and 
mothers. Some of them need not have died. 
Because many cancers are curable #f detected 
in time. 








Fight cancer with a checkup. Have it annu- 
ally. Be alert to cancer’s 7 danger signals, 














a as well. 
Fight cancer with a check. Support the life- 
saving program of the American Cancer 
Society. Mail your check to CANCER in 
care of your local post office. 
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The man of the hour © | 
is the man who KNOWS 


be free men, thinking, studying, exploring as only 


At this particular hour, of course, the man who 
knows science is more in the spotlight among us 
than other men. 

We are reacting normally to the momentous 
events of the months just gone. 

In the long run, in this nation, however, we 
always have valued all those among us who know, 
who seek to know, who devote their lives to 
knowing. 

What they know, what they want to know is 
only part of their importance to us. It matters even 


more that there be enough such men, that they 


free men may think and study and explore. 

This is a good time to restate our attitudes toward, 
such men, and toward the impulses that drivé 
them on. 

For surely these are among the noblest impulses) 
of man, the equal, perhaps, of patriotism, greater 
than ambition, greater than the need for a liveli- 
hood or fame: the impulse, the instinct, the passion 


to KNOW. 


TIME —The Weekly Newsmagazine| 








